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The time has perhaps come when we can look for an interest in the 
housewife’s problems from the standpoint of a new professional group 
that might be called the household engineers. Almost no one is giving 
disinterested attention to many of the problems which meet the home- 
maker as a consumer of the products of industry—as a user of tools, 
utensils, chemicals, building materials, hardware, fuel, and countless 
other goods. As a necessary balance and corrective on the enormous 
energies that go into household wares from the standpoint of competi- 
tive production and sale, there must somewhere be a group or groups 
whose primary concern will be with the engineering adaptation of all 
these diverse goods to utility, low cost, durability, and convenience—re- 
sults which in the present arrangement of things come out if at all as 
a resultant of a rather disorderly system of forces such as competitive 
advertising between firms or between whole industries, demonstrations 
that select the strong points of an article and ignore its weak ones, dis- 
tributors whose concern is fundamentally with price and “sales appeal,” 
and customers who do not give the careful consideration and expert 
judgment that our grandmothers did. Now people insist upon nation- 
ally advertised utilities even where it can be shown that they are inferior 
in quality or wasteful of material or energy. In many cases they buy 
an electric toaster entirely on attractiveness of line and sheen of nickel 
plating and other elements, most of which if looked at unemotionally 
must be admitted to be unrationalizable, wasteful, and, what is 
more important, quite incapable of giving the result that must be our 
ultimate purpose—namely, production of goods of merit at a cost that 
is reasonable. In the long run, of course, manufacture and distribution 
exist for the consumer’s wants and needs, but in many ways they tend 
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to function as though the consumer were their servant rather than 
their guide or mentor. 

Through the tremendous accumulation of scientific and technical 
knowledge piled up in our modern civilization, it will be possible, when 
consumers in sufficient numbers wish, to buy goods that will perform 
as they want them to, and cost no more than is necessary to assure 
service and durability. Excessive costs where they exist are due as 
much to non-use of existing technical knowledge as to swollen profits 
or inefficient distribution. If consumers prefer to buy their purified 
middlings, winnowed and heated to 180°F.,! in the form of a certain 
popular breakfast food, and at a price around 200 per cent higher than 
wholesale cost of purified middlings, that is the consumers’ right and the 
promoter of such a product is fortunate in making a handsome profit on 
what seems to be a very moderate service. 

The time must come when home economics teachers will act as a 
medium of expert information in this and the far more striking cases 
such as are common among disinfectants, insecticides, silver polish, 
and other lines of merchandise, and so eliminate useless waste, just as 
much of the medical quackery and humbug has been eliminated, except 
among quite uninformed people, by aggressive, forceful action on the part 
of the American Medical Association. 

The federal government, having crystallized much invaluable scientific 
and practical knowledge into specifications, buys the finest type of 
spar varnish for less than 80 cents per gallon, while varnish retails under 
various names and unknown qualities at prices ranging to $7.50 a gallon. 
Mere quantity purchasing does not account for this difference. Even 
in large quantity purchases the government has in pre-specification 
times paid nearly $4.50 per gallon for such a varnish. The best laundry 
soap can be bought for 5 cents a pound under specifications; without 
them such soap is 15 cents or more, when retail distribution costs are 
added. Part of the difference is distribution and competition, not 
upon essentials, but upon slogans and $10,000 advertisements in color. 

There is good chemical authority for the view that the widely-adver- 
tised soap powders, the use of which has grown to such large bulk within 
the last few years, is uneconomical, and that the two functions of water 
softening and saponification, in view of the difference in hardness of 
water in different communities, had better be separated, soda-ash or 
other cheap water softener in suitable amount being used for the one 
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purpose and soap for the other. A combination product may work 
perfectly well in one region and be absolutely wasteful in another. 

The purchasing agent of the University of Chicago, who is also an 
officer of the University Buyers Association, reports a reduction in the 
cost of disinfectants from $62 per barrel to less than $2 per barrel, while 
he mentions a Chicago firm that has made large sums selling soap that 
consists of 92 per cent water, 3 per cent sand, and 5 per cent soap. He 
says, “‘At least five firms are selling us carloads of tri-sodium-phosphate 
at five times its commercial value. Sometimes they call it Radium 
Cleanser, sometimes Wonder Worker. Sometimes it is a by-product 
of flaxseed meal, and sometimes they color it purple, add a dash of per- 
fume, and call it by a new name; but it is still our old friend tri-sodium- 
phosphate.” 

There is a certain pleasure for many in the grotesqueries of the com- 
petitive advertising which fills even the most reputable journals, but 
it seems certain that as the cultural level rises in America, home con- 
sumers will tend more and more to approach the cool, studious, and 
objective buying that characterizes, let us say, one of our large electrical 
manufacturers when he goes out after a refrigerator or a dish washer 
for his cafeteria. 

If the housewife and the teacher will try to organize classroom studies 
and technical studies, testing codes and specifications for materials, 
machines, and appliances will be evolved and manufacturers and dealers 
will see that the goods they call for are supplied, providing that such 
specifications are given national status and uniformity through the 
government technical services and the American Engineering Standards 
Committee. 

Splendid equipment for the underlying technical studies, and trained 
physicists and chemists ready to be interested in these matters are at 
hand in the government services and in the laboratories of colleges and 
technical schools. Department stores and other great distributors 
will organize expert technical services and testing laboratories when 
the time arrives that the women buyers of the country are ready to 
talk facts and wave aside the purely competitive shouting of wares. 
When we get people in considerable numbers interested in the technical 
approach to the vacuum cleaner, we will at last know how much of the 
contents of the dust bag is dirt and how much the broken fibers of our 
rugs; we can say in how far the action should be beating and in how far 
suction; and how much noise the mechanism need make. In due time 
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our cooking aluminum will be thick enough to stand the wear and prop- 
erly distribute the heat and not so thick as to waste our money. 

The American Engineering Standards Committee is ready to lend its 
machinery and some of the 350 technical societies, trade associations, 
and government departments that cooperate in its work, their expert 
advice, in technical committee work with representatives of the home 
economics interests in the government, schools, and clubs, if only those 
who are most concerned will decide what subjects should be tackled, 
what research is prerequisite to the development of useful specifications, 
and what the scope of the various projects should be. 

One of the most hopeful signs is in the recent action of one of the 
greatest of the department stores, in undertaking a preliminary study 
of certain fields of household equipment, to determine just what speci- 
fications are already available and what can be made so without over- 
much delay and difficulty. The Bureau of Standards and other govern- 
ment services lent their heartiest cooperation to this work. It is 
plain, however, that this is not merely a distribution problem. The 
consumer should assume a share in the study and accept the opportunity 
for more accurate and effective knowledge of household engineering 
which such participation will make possible. 

To the layman it would seem that no great harm could be done in 
the teaching of physics and chemistry to domestic science students 
preparing either for teaching or for the home by bringing their practical 
studies to bear upon washing powders, soaps, aluminum ware, washing 
machines, and the many other articles of household utility which involve 
the most important physical and economic problems. It would seem 
that the student of physics could learn a good deal about the mechanics 
of machinery by an overall performance test and detailed physical 
studies upon the elements of a motor-driven washing machine; and the 
chemistry student could probably fix a great deal of his theoretical 
knowledge upon the subject of dyes by actual analysis, test, and techni- 
cal report upon some of the common household dyes used under the 
conditions that obtain in the home. 

Household specifications have a direct financial interest to every 
user and to the honest and competent manufacturer who wishes to 
make first-rate goods, that can be certified as to quality and perform- 
ance. The only ones whom specifications for household articles can 
possibly harm are the manufacturers and distributors of goods whose 
claims and performance are unable to endure technical examination and 
analysis. 
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With the rapid development of power from the numerous waterfalls 
in Norway during the past ten years, electricity has become available 
for household purposes practically all over the country and at a cost 
which can compete with that of coal and wood. Because of its con- 
venience, electricity is naturally preferred, and the electrification of 
the average Norwegian home is far advanced. To meet the demand a 
great number of electrical household appliances have appeared on the 
market, both of Norwegian and of foreign make, all clamoring for the 
housewife’s attention and leading to her bewilderment. The initial 
cost of most of these appliances is so high and the quality varies so 
much that the risk of making a bad purchase keeps many would-be 
buyers away and retards the desired complete electrification of the 
homes. 

There clearly was a need for an impartial guide to come to the help 
of the consumer—often an unattainable ideal when the manufacturers 
are too powerful. The National Council of Women discussed the 
matter for some years and in 1925 asked the Department of Agriculture 
to consider the problem. The director of agriculture showed sympathy 
with it, and the Department, in conjunction with the Association of 
Electrical Works (the great majority of which are owned by the public) 
appointed a commission to investigate electrical household appliances. 
It consisted of two electrical engineers, in public positions, a home- 
maker with a thorough practical experience in the use of electricity in 
the home, and a teacher from the State Teachers College of Home 
Economics (the writer of this article).1_ The latter was to have charge 
of the practical tests which it was decided to carry out at the above- 
mentioned college, where excellent laboratory facilities were to be had. 

First, results of similar investigations in other countries were looked 
into. These were found to be chiefly in the nature of comparative tests 
between electricity on the one hand and coal, gas, and wood on the 
other and were of little value in Norway, where the battle already was 
won for electricity. It was, therefore, decided to conduct comparative 
tests of the various makes of electrical appliances on the Norwegian 
market in the hope of giving a picture of their respective drawbacks 


1See “Home Economics in Norway,” by Mathilde Christiansen. JouRNAL oF HomE 
Economics 18, 1 (1926). 
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and advantages. The work was started with ovens, the appliance in 
which the Norwegian housewife most commonly invests. Fortunately 
for the slender budget of the commission, the manufacturers were 
willing to loan the ovens during the period of investigation. And in 
the fall of 1925 work began with nine of the most frequently used makes, 
including a large and a small oven of each make. It was attempted to 
obtain information on the following points: 

Durability. Though this is of the greatest importance, the practical 
difficulties of testing make it hard to judge. The best way would be, 
of course, to subject the ovens to constant use for a year; however, the 
slowness of this method prevents its use. Another way, to let the ovens 
undergo a severe test of short duration, was considered too expensive 
as it would probably result in the complete destruction of the poor 
makes. Instead the construction of each oven was described in the 
published report in a way that would give a clear impression of its 
strength. 

Insulation. In order to show the efficiency of the insulation a tem- 
perature curve was drawn of the oven temperature during six consecu- 
tive hours, the first three with the current turned on and the last three 
with the current off. The measurements were made by means of a 
thermometer inserted through a hole in the side of the oven so that the 
bulb was in the center. 

Evenness of heat distribution. Everyone with experience in baking 
knows how much waste of material occurs and how much labor is re-_ 
quired when the oven bakes unevenly. Testing the evenness of heat 
distribution was, therefore, considered an important part of the work. 
It was done by spreading an even layer of cake batter on the pan, plac- 
ing this first in the bottom of the oven, heated only by means of the 
bottom element, and afterwards placing it in the top rack where it was 
subjected to the heat from the top element. Observations of the appear- 
ance of the under and upper surfaces respectively gave a very distinct 
picture of the heat distribution. 

Consumption of electricity. This was measured in connection with 
bread-baking tests and calculated in kilowatt hours per kilogram of 
bread. 

Actual suitability of oven for cooking of food. WHowever satisfactory 
the ovens might prove in respect to the above-mentioned points, no 
investigation could be regarded as convincing which did not include 
actual cooking tests, and the main part of the study consisted of such 


tests. 
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Bread, cake, cookies, swiss rolls, and buns were selected for the baking 
experiments because each required different temperature, placement in 
the oven, and regulation of heat during the baking. The baking of 
cake proved a valuable test because it required a constant temperature 
for a comparatively long period, a condition difficult to meet even 
approximately in ovens not supplied with thermostats. In addition, 
a number of meat roasts were cooked in each oven, beef being chosen 
for them as the kind of meat requiring the highest temperature for 
searing. As a basis for the determination of cooking temperatures 
were used bulletins issued by the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the bulletin from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, entitled “Some Attempts to Standardize Oven Tempera- 
tures for Cookery Processes’? by May B. Van Arsdale, and the Good 
Housekeeping Institute’s Cooking Temperature Chart. 

The work extended over six months, during which time one constantly 
realized the necessity of further experimental work in this field. The 
value of it was not so much in the definite results reached, as in the 
disclosing of unsolved problems. L’appetit croit en mangeant applies 
indeed to this type of work! 

Very interesting observations were made on the respective influences 
of radiant heat and convected heat on the food. The effect of radiant 
heat was very marked in ovens where the heating elements were un- 
covered or the inside lining of the oven was very thin. In extreme 
cases the effect was like toasting, a dark crust forming on the outside 
of the cakes and cookies long before their interior was done, even pre- 
venting them from rising properly. The convected heat, on the other 
hand, appeared to produce excellent results, not only as regards cakes 
and cookies but also roasts, which were seared as quickly and satis- 
factorily as by radiant heat. 

The tests brought out distinctive differences between the ovens, 
showing that the manufacture of them had by no means been standard- 
ized so much as was sometimes believed. From the consumer’s point 
of view, it is interesting to note that one specific make which was found 
to be decidedly superior to the others, happened to be the one least 
advertised and accordingly the least known of all. One or two of the 
ovens were so unsatisfactory as to make it desirable that they should 
go out of the market. No grading was, however, attempted, but the 
results of the tests were published in the report so that the readers might 
form their own opinion as to the advantages and drawbacks of the 


various makes. 
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While the work was still going on its regulatory influence was shown. 
In one of the ovens it appeared impossible to reach the temperature 
required for the searing of beef roasts. Somehow the manufacturer 
had got hold of the information, with the result that he sent in a new 
type for testing, asking to have the old type returned and promising 
to withdraw it from the market. 

The next piece of work undertaken was the investigation of electrical 
ranges cooking on retained heat. Several very interesting types have 
been developed in Norway, which store the heat in water or iron at 
hours when the current is not needed for other purposes. The flat 
rate at which electric current is sold favors the use of these types because 
with them it is economical to buy as small a quantity of electricity as 
possible and use it every moment. The results of this investigation are 
not yet available but they are most eagerly awaited because the buying 
of such a range means a considerable investment of money. 

It is hoped that these investigations of electric ovens may lead to 
similar work with other types of household equipment and supplies. 
For example, there is a possibility that some other agency will establish 
a testing laboratory for laundry supplies, a field in which the general 
lack of knowledge of chemistry on the part of the housewives makes 
possible a great deal of exploitation by manufacturers. 

On the whole there is a noticeable tendency to strengthen the position 
of the consumer though the attempts are but in the beginning, and small 
means are at hand. There is nothing in Norway that corresponds to 
the wonderful U. S. Government Specifications which are issued by the 
Bureau of Standards in the United States Department of Commerce 
and in which may already be found knowledge sufficient to put the 
American consumer in an enviable position regarding the purchase of 
many household commodities. 
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Because changes in our opinions of food values come more rapidly 
through research into the presence and effect of vitamins than through 
any other phase of nutrition research, those who apply the principles 
of nutrition in teaching or practical dietetics feel the necessity of keeping 
abreast of progress in such work. Unfortunately, however, the litera- 
ture of the subject is so abundant and so widely scattered that to go 
over it requires much time and unusual library facilities. The present 
summary of recent progress will, it is hoped, make clear the more impor- 
tant developments of the year.! 

Terminology. ‘Thus far the system of naming the vitamins alphabeti- 
cally has worked very well, although from the standpoint of chronological 
sequence vitamins A and B should be reversed. Vitamins A, B, and 
C have been household words for some time. There was a little con- 
fusion at first as to whether vitamin D should stand for the yeast growth- 
promoting factor originally named bios or for the antirachitic vitamin 
first thought to be identical with vitamin A, but with the general belief 
that bios is not a vitamin in the strict sense of the word, vitamin D is 
now understood to be synonymous with the antirachitic vitamin. Vita- 
min E, the reproductive factor, is easily remembered through association 
with its discoverer Evans. 

It now seems probable that two more letters, F and G, may be added 
to the vitamin alphabet and, strangely enough, these are also the initials 
of the workers most closely identified with their discovery, namely Funk 
and Goldberger. It will be recalled that Goldberger suggested that a 
water-soluble vitamin, which he tentatively named P-P, is responsible 
for the prevention and cure of pellagra. Further work reported during 
the past year by Goldberger, Wheeler, Lillie, and Rogers (1) has furnished 
considerable evidence that this pellagra-preventing vitamin may be 
identical with what has previously been considered the growth-promoting, 
water-soluble B, but that it is not identical with the antineuritic vitamin. 
In their opinion, however, neither the antineuritic nor the pellagra-pre- 
venting vitamin alone is growth-promoting, but both must be present 
to fulfill this function. Studies of Smith and Hendrick (2) also bear 
out this suggestion as to the necessity of two different factors for the 


1 See Ten Years of Vitamin Research. Mary Swartz Rose. J. Home Econ. 18, 248-253, 
308-315 (1926). 
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growth-promoting function of vitamin B. In commenting upon this 
Sherman (3) has stated, “if it should prove true that a mixture of two 
different substances is essential to the growth-promoting function 
attributed to water-soluble B then it would seem that neither of these 
alone would sufficiently fulfill the conception of B to warrant the assign- 
ment of this designation to either of the parts, but that both should 
receive new designations, and the writer would suggest that Funk’s 
antineuritic substance be known as vitamin F and Goldberger’s pel- 
lagra-preventing substance as vitamin G. Vitamin B would then con- 
tinue to mean the mixture of these two which is essential to growth 
and which is widely distributed among food materials and other plant 
and animal tissues.” 

The significance of this change in terminology will be referred to 
again under vitamin B. In the sections which follow an attempt will 
be made to show the general trend of research on the different vitamins 
rather than to summarize all of the literature of the year on the subject. 
Instead of treating the vitamins in alphabetical order, the water-soluble 
vitamins B (including F and G) and C will be considered first, followed by 
the fat-soluble vitamins A, D, and E. 

Vitamin B. Interest in vitamin B studies was centered chielly i in a 
revival of the question of the identity or nonidentity of the antineuritic 
vitamin and the growth-promoting vitamin B with an accumulation 
of evidence that the two are not identical—Smith and Hendrick (2), 
Hauge and Carrick (4), Laird (5), and Manville (6). As has been 
noted, a further complication has arisen in the possibility that for the 
growth-promoting function of vitamin B the antineuritic vitamin is 
essential as well as what was formerly considered to be the growth-pro- 
moting vitamin B and is now assumed to be the pellagra-preventing 
vitamin. If this proves to be the case, the designation of vitamin B as 
a mixture of two vitamins instead of a single entity will not necessarily 
render worthless previous studies on its quantitative occurrence, since 
in practical nutrition the combination of the two factors is apparently 
essential. On the other hand a new interpretation may have to be made 
of some of the results of feeding tests to determine the activity of prepa- 
rations in the course of attempts to isolate vitamin B or the anti- 
neuritic vitamin. It is quite possible that the loss of activity in some 
of the fractions obtained during the treatment with various reagents 
may be due in part to a separation of the two factors rather than a de- 
struction of the vitamin as formerly considered. Seidell (7), continuing 
his attempts at isolating the antineuritic vitamin from brewer’s yeast, 
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reported the preparation of a stable, dry powder of such activity (as 
tested by the maintenance of weight in pigeons on a polished rice diet) 
that about one-third of the total vitamin contained in 5 kg. of the acti- 
vated solid used as the starting point was present in 150 gm. of the 
powder. Levene and Van der Hoeven (8), also working with yeast, 
reported improvements in their technique for preparing a vitamin B 
concentrate (as tested by growth experiments with rats) by means of 
which they were able to increase the yield of the concentrate from about 
3 per cent to from 35 to 50 per cent of the starting material. Although 
this preparation furnished sufficient vitamin B for the growth of rats 
in daily doses of 0.00008 gm. it is still, in their opinion a complex mixture. 

It has long been recognized that vitamin B is more readily destroyed 
in alkaline than in acid medium, but the rate of this destruction as 
related to H-ion concentration was determined for the first time by 
Sherman and Burton (9) under conditions making possible a comparison 
of the relative effects of temperature and increased alkalinity (increased 
pH). The destruction of vitamin B in tomato juice heated for an hour 
at 100°C. was shown to be successively increased with increased pH of 
the juice until at pH 10.9 the increased destruction over that at pH 4.28, 
the natural acidity of the juice, was from 90 to 100 per cent of the total 
amount of the vitamin present; it should, however, be noted that the 
destruction began before alkalinity was reached, showing that the factor 
responsible is an increase in the proportion of OH-ions to H-ions on 
either the acid or alkaline side of neutrality. A decrease in acidity 
from pH 4.28 to pH 5.2 (still on the acid side of neutrality) increased 
the rate of destruction to about the same extent as an increase of tem- 
perature of 100 to 110°, and a change from pH 4.28 to pH 7.9 (slightly 
alkaline) increased the destruction to a greater degree than did a change 
of temperature from 100 to 130°. Translated into practical terms a 
greater loss of vitamin B may result when vegetables are cooked in an 
open vessel with the addition of soda to hasten the process than when 
they are cooked in a pressure cooker alone. To the professional canner 
these results are of even greater interest, since he has the means of 
directly controlling and measuring the H-ion concentrations and tem- 
peratures in the canning process. 

Two papers on the physiological réle of vitamin B have been con- 
tributed recently from Drummond’s laboratory. In the first, by Drum- 
mond and Marrian (10), the extensive and conflicting literature on the 
possible relationship of vitamin B to the oxidative activity of animal 
tissues is reviewed critically. A repetition of much of this work under 
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carefully controlled conditions has led to the conclusion that there is 
no failure in the oxidative mechanism of the tissues beyond that natu- 
rally resulting from simple inanition or starvation. The explanation of 
the physiological effects of lack of vitamin B as shown by fall of body 
temperature and decreased oxygen consumption in the final stages is 
thought to lie in the well-known effect of vitamin B upon the appetite 
and the failure to eat when this stimulation to the appetite is withdrawn. 
In the second of these papers Reader and Drummond (11) have attempted 
to show by growth experiments on young rats that there is a quantita- 
tive relationship between the requirements of protein and vitamin B. 

Cowgill, Deuel, Plummer, and Messer (12), through an elaborate and 
long-continued series of experiments on dogs, have shown that in severe 
cases of vitamin B deficiency the loss of appetite is associated with 
partial or complete loss of the so-called hunger contractions, and that 
the administration of vitamin B is followed by a rapid improvement in 
the tone of the stomach musculature. The possibility is suggested in 
this paper that certain types of convalescents owe their lack of appetite 
to too prolonged subsistence on a diet low in vitamin B. 

Vitamin C. This vitamin has received comparatively little attention 
of late. Daubney and Zilva (13) reported that vitamin C concentrates 
inactivated by oxidation could not be reactivated by simple reducing 
processes. An examination of their most highly purified concen- 
trate from lemon juice showed it to contain both iodine and phosphorus. 
The iodine could be separated from the active material by diffusion, 
leaving only the phosphorus to be considered as possibly a part of the 
vitamin. 

A concentrated orange juice manufactured in California was recom- 
mended by Priston (14) for adoption as the official antiscorbutic for 
the British navy. It was estimated that 50 gallons of the concentrate 
contain sufficient vitamin C to supplement the supply available in the 
British tropical war diet of 1,200 men for three months and that about 
£4,000 would be saved annually by substituting the concentrated orange 
juice for the lime juice now issued. 

Vitamin A. Recent literature on this vitamin has dealt chiefly with 
methods for its determination. The necessity of providing the rats 
used in vitamin A studies with an adequate amount of vitamin D has 
been generally accepted. Drummond, Coward, and Handy (15) recom- 
mended the addition to the basal diet of 1 mg. daily of irradiated choles- 
terol dissolved in liquid paraffin; Dutcher and Kruger (16) small amounts 
of irradiated corn oil or olive oil; Chick and Roscoe (17) irradiated 
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cottonseed oil as the sole source of fat; and Willimott and Wokes (18) 
a vitamin D concentrate prepared from cod-liver oil as described by 
Zucker (19). Other investigators prefer to irradiate the experimental 
animals. The diet of the breeding stock was shown by Chick (20) to 
be an important factor in determining the success or failure of fat-soluble 
vitamin experiments. If the breeding stock receives an abundance of 
vitamins A and D so much will be stored in the bodies of the young that 
too great a time is required before they cease to grow on the deficient 
diet. A stock diet satisfactory in this respect was described by Smith 
and Chick (21). 

Various color tests for vitamin A have been suggested by Rosenheim 
and Drummond (22), Fearon (23), Carr and Price (24), and Willimott 
and Moore (25). A summary of the various reagents suggested, with 
the color yielded, and the advantages and disadvantages of each has 
recently been made by Cocking and Price (26). Thus far the speci- 
ficity of some of these tests seems open to question as shown by this 
paper and others by Willimott, Moore, and Wokes (27) and Rosenheim 
and Webster (28). These tests do not seem to have received much 
attention in this country, but it is to be hoped that they will be given a 
trial and that a color test will be perfected which will yield as accurate 
results as the laborious animal feeding tests. 

Supplementing previous studies by Sherman and Boynton and Sher- 
man and Storms on the storage of vitamin A, Sherman and Cammack 
(29) determined the times and condition of feeding necessary to 
induce maximm storage of the vitamin in rats of different ages with 
the conclusion that ‘“‘attainment of the maximum store of vitamin A is 
apparently a gradual accumulation which is relatively rapid in its 
earlier stages and becomes slower as the maximum is approached. A 
rapid storage of the entire maximum amount is apparently not possible.” 
These studies indicate the advisability of providing an ample supply of 
vitamin A not only during growth but in the food of the adult as well. 

Vitamin D. Attempts to determine the chemical nature of vitamin 
D were reported by various investigators, including Rosenheim and 
Webster (30), Bills (31), and Bills and McDonald (32). These studies 
were concerned chiefly with the irradiation of cholesterol and its deriva- 
tives and the determination of the antirachitic activity of the resulting 
material. It was found that the activity of irradiated cholesterol could 
be considerably increased by conducting the irradiation in the absence 
of oxygen, that among the sterols tested only those occurring in plant 
and animal tissues could be activated, and that both the secondary 
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alcohol group and the unsaturated carbon linkage contained in the 
sterol molecule must be intact for successful irradiation. 

A critical discussion of various methods of determining vitamin D 
(and A) is to be found in a recent paper by Willimott and Wokes (18). 
In their opinion “the only sound technique for estimating vitamin D is 
one based on definite pathological changes which have been proved 
experimentally to be due to absence of that vitamin only. These specific 
pathological changes must be ascertained by feeding rats on a diet 
deficient in vitamin D only, and containing the other three vitamins, 
A, B, and C.” They recommend as a source of vitamin A uncontami- 
nated by vitamin D, an acetone-ether extract of dried spinach which is 
said to contain from 200 to 300 times as much vitamin A as fresh spinach. 

It has been suggested that a simple means of increasing the antirachitic 
properties of cow’s milk for infant feeding would be to irradiate the milk 
itself, but experiments reported by Titus and his associates at the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station (33) have indicated that such treat- 
ment tends to decrease the value of the milk as a source of vitamin A. 
It is probable, however, that only a small fraction of the daily allowance 
of milk would have to be irradiated to furnish sufficient vitamin D. 
Dawkins and Pattison (34) reported marked improvement in the general 
health and well-being and in the condition of the local lesions of five 
children suffering from acute bone tuberculosis within a short time after 
their diet had been changed by the simple substitution of } pint of 
irradiated milk for the same amount of untreated milk in a daily allow- 
ance of 1} pints. These children had previously failed to show any 
improvement after about 4 months on a hospital diet which had included 
a liberal allowance of cod-liver oil. 

Maslow, Shelling, and Kramer (35) have found that orange juice 
acquires antirachitic properties on irradiation and have suggested its 
use in infant feeding to supply vitamin D as well as vitamin C, which 
is probably not destroyed by irradiation. 

Hess, Weinstock, and Sherman (36) have demonstrated that human 
milk may be lacking in vitamin D, but that periodic irradiation of the 
woman producing the milk not only increases the antirachitic proper- 
ties of the milk but undoubtedly improves the nutritive condition of 
the mother through conserving the supply of calcium. That careful 
selection of the diet during pregnancy and lactation to insure an abund- 
ance of vitamin D and calcium may do much to increase the resistance 
of breast-fed babies was demonstrated by Grant and Goettsch (37) 
through rat-feeding experiments. 
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Vitamin E. Evans and his associates at the University of California 
and Sure at the University of Arkansas have continued their studies on 
this vitamin and its relation to reproduction and lactation. Further 
evidence was reported by Sure (38) that vitamin E may be a composite 
of two fat-soluble vitamins, one concerned with lactation and the other 
with fertility, the former being less stable to heat than the latter. In 
the opinion of Sherman (39) vitamin E, while of interest theoretically, 
is of no great importance from a purely practical point of view. “Its 
wide distribution in foods and the extreme smallness of the amounts 
needed make it unlikely that vitamin E will prove an actual limiting 
factor. Failures in reproduction encountered in actual experience are 
more apt to be due to shortage of some other factor such as vitamin A.” 
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BUYING AND CARE OF FURS 


DAVID C. MILLS 
General Director, National Association of the Fur Industry 


Buy furs at home, from a reputable concern selling furs at retail and 
conducting its business at a permanent address. 

All anyone sincerely trying to help you in this matter can do is to 
explain that paragraph and impress it upon your mind so that nothing 
will induce you to venture into the unknown territory beyond its precepts. 

In the first place, buy at home, in your own country and in your own 
city, if your city has a department store or furrier capable of supplying 
your needs, a matter to which I shall refer later. 

Buy in your own country for the simple reason that American-made 
fur garments are in many respects superior to those made in Europe and 
in no respect inferior. I say this without any qualification and not as 
an expression of opinion but as a plain statement of fact. 

There is no tariff on raw furs, excepting silver fox skins, and as we are 
the world’s best customer for furs, able and willing to buy more and 
pay more than any other country, we receive the best materials and by 
far the greater part of the best. 

In point of style, fur fashion is for obvious reasons based on style 
tendencies in dresses and cloth coats and wraps, and our designers can 
and do become cognizant of the changes in these style tendencies as 
soon as European fur designers or, in other words, as they develop. 
The American designer has an advantage in that he is in touch with 
American consumers and is able to adjust his designs to our conditions, 
Americanize them, discarding the ideas that are not suitable. As a 
result there is a style quality about our garments that is very different 
from anything European and sooner or later most Americans bringing 
fine furs in reluctantly hand them over to an American furrier to be 
remodeled. 

As for the comparative ability of designers here and abroad, we are 
certainly not behind in the race because we have enough money and the 
will to spend it to induce the best talent in the world to come here and 
work for us. Price is no obstacle to our furriers when the question of 
getting designers is considered. 

In workmanship our fur coats, grade for grade, so far excel those of 
European manufacture as to be readily distinguished even by those 
unfamiliar with fur manufacture. 

While there is a price. advantage in buying in Europe this is largely 
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offset by a forty per cent ad valorem tariff, and the obligation to pay 
it is not avoided by wearing the garment before sailing for home, nor 
by having new linings removed and old ones inserted as some of our 
patriots are doing this season. If you do not “declare” an imported 
fur coat you may be, and will be if you are caught, fined heavily. 

Buy in your own city and from some firm with a permanent address. 
Fur garments are not bought for one dance nor yet for one season. 
They are bought for several seasons’ service. Consequently it is foolish 
to buy from some one who will not be available next week or next year. 
A fur coat should be “serviced” and the “service” is just as necessary 
to satisfaction as in the case of a motor car. Defects crop out, seams 
rip open, a skin here or there develops imperfections unsuspected when 
new, and any or all of these things may happen to the finest coat as to 
the cheapest. A certain amount of trouble is expected. Now who is 
going to “service” your Paris coat, or even your coat purchased else- 
where in the United States? Your local furrier, of course, but you 
cannot expect him to do so as reasonably or with as much interest as if 
the coat were purchased from him. 

Hundreds of fur peddlers travel through the country, some of them 
selling excellent merchandise. There are manufacturers who specialize 
in catering to fur peddlers. 

One type of peddler steps out of a hallway and accosts passing men, 
offering a “smuggled” or “stolen” neckpiece of “genuine black fox” 
at a bargain, “to take home to the wife.” Now they are honest peddlers, 
not smugglers or thieves. They only lie a little bit! The black fox is 
dyed here, it was not stolen nor was it smuggled. The peddler even 
has a license from the city authorities. The crook is the man who buys 
it believing he is getting illicit merchandise. 

Another type of peddler goes from house to house usually misrepre- 
senting his wares as to kind or value, but less often claiming that they 
were smuggled or stolen. Some of these peddlers are reasonably honest, 
but how are you to tell them from the dishonest? Surely not by their 
own assertions! 

Still another type of peddler travels under a splendidly magnificent 
name. In the old days it was “Royal Siberian Fur Company, Inc., 
of St. Petersburg.” Now it is different, but still impressive. The 
“Company, Inc.” takes a parlor in the local hostelry and by mail or 
phone invites the elect to buy. 

Another type of peddler hires a vacant store for an indeterminate 
period, seldom longer than four months. He puts on high pressure 
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sales effort, advertises extravagantly, wonderful bargains, “direct 
from wholesaler to public.” Some of his merchandise is good and some 
of his prices are fair, but how are you to judge? 

Just bear one thing in mind and it will keep you out of trouble—buy 
from the house with a permanent address; a firm you know will be on 
hand when your coat needs service next month or next year. 

Buy from a local house with an established reputation for honesty. 
This can be learned through inquiry among friends or the local Better 
Business Bureau, or the Chamber of Commerce can usually be counted 
upon to know whether the concern can be trusted. Such a house will 
not misrepresent and will in all likelihood charge less for a given quality 
than its less reputable competitors. 

Even on high-priced coats, unless you are going in for something 
perfectly marvelous for thousands of dollars, go to your local furrier 
or department store and tell your story. Excepting in the largest 
cities these people do not carry large assortments of very expensive 
furs, but what they have not they can get if they are responsible people. 
Or they may refer you to someone in a larger city in whom they have 
confidence and who will treat you fairly. Remember that when you 
buy abroad, or away from home, from strangers, they have no interest 
in your future trade. They will make as much as they can on your 
coat because they never expect to see you again. But your local store- 
keeper counts on selling to you and your family and friends year after 
year. Every sale is made with that hope in his mind. 

There are exceptions to any rule. There are highly reputable con- 
cerns in the mail-order fur business and others equally reliable who 
send travelling sales-staffs from place to place. This reliability can 
be established by references. 

There is a whole lot of nonsense in the public mind about buying furs 
from the wholesale manufacturer and saving the retail profit. What- 
ever gave people the idea that wholesale manufacturers are in business 
for their health? If they sell furs at retail they are retailers, with the 
cost of retailing figured in their prices. If they failed to take these costs 
into consideration they would lose money, and while many furriers 
lose money I assure you they do so quite unintentionally. If a furrier 
advertises that he is selling to the public at wholesale, the best that 
can be said of him is that he is competing unfairly and if unfair in one 
thing there is ground for the belief that he will be unfair to you. 

Therefore, I would emphasize again as all-important the advice to 
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“buy furs at home, from a reputable concern, selling furs at retail, and 
conducting its business at a permanent address.” 

One guide to the buyer is the nature of a concern’s advertisements; 
not what they advertise, but how they advertise. The organization of 
which I am director has attempted to protect the public and the legiti- 
mate furriers by laying down certain principles to control advertising. 
In determining what is proper and what is improper, we have followed 
the principle established by the London Fur Trade Association and by 
advertising authorities in this country, and approved by many of our 
representative houses here. In brief, this rule is as follows: 


1. In order to describe a fur, in every case the correct name of the fur 
must be the last word of the description; and if any dye or blend is used, 
simulating another fur, the word “dyed” or “blended” must be inserted 
between the name signifying the fur that is simulated, and the true name of 
the fur, as “Seal-Dyed-Muskrat,” or “Mink-Dyed-Marmot.” 

2. All furs shaded, blended, tipped, dyed, or pointed, must be described 
as such: as, “Black-Dyed-Fox,” or “Pointed-Fox.” 

3. Where the name of any country or section is used, it shall be the actual 
country of the origin of the fur, as: ““American Opossum.”’ Where the name 
of a country or place is used to designate a color, the fact shall be indicated, 
as: “Sitka-~Dyed-Fox.” 

We hold further, that where goods are sold under a Registered Trade 
Mark, that trade mark should not, by intent or otherwise, be capable of 
misinterpretation by the public. In the case of trade marks heretofore 
established in common use, the advertiser should invariably indicate by 
suitable descriptive matter, in addition to the trade mark, or as a part of the 
trade mark itself, just what the fur is. 

We recognize the fact that in some cases it is impossible to describe a fur 
in terms sufficiently brief for practical purposes. Indeed, it is this fact which 
has led to the use of ““Trade Names” that frequently are misleading. ‘“Hud- 
son Seal” properly described would be “‘Seal-Dyed-Sheared-Muskrat.” We 
believe, however, that practical requirements may be met, and at the same 
time misunderstandings avoided by reducing the description to “Seal-Dyed- 
Muskrat,” on the principle that the object in view is to inform the public 
what the fur really is, rather than what processes it has gone through. 


Even with such rules it is difficult to describe fur materials accurately 
because there is no uniform terminology. In the names of different 
kinds this is often due to ignorance and to international difficulties of 
language. For example a certain ground-squirrel found in northern 
Asia and northern Europe is called by the Russian name of suslik, 


~ 
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which is also sometimes given to various other burrowing animals. One 
variety of suslik is sometimes called Rumanian suslik, although it comes 
from Besarabia, the wrong name being given it because it first came into 
our trade via Rumania. Furthermore, this Besarabian suslik is some- 
times called snowflake weasel, although it is not a weasel at all. Usage 
is even less uniform when it comes to such general terms as pelts, furs, 
and skins. Properly speaking a pelt is a raw fur; fur is the outer cover- 
ing of an animal having two sets of protective fibers, one shorter, softer, 
and more close-set, the other, sometimes called guard hairs, longer and 
stiffer; while skins are from animals with only one set of fibers, either 
hairs, as in the case of ponies, or wool, as in the case of sheep. In com- 
mon practice, however, all these words are used more or less inter- 
changeably. 

I have said nothing at all about how to tell one grade or quality of 
fur from others because there are no rules, no definite standards. One 
can form an opinion only by comparison. If you have several garments 
of the same fur before you the differences in quality will be apparent to 
you if they are pronounced. But the appearance of a new garment is 
no positive indication of what it will look like a month hence, so you 
must place your trust in the house from which you buy. It is a re- 
markable fact well worth bearing in mind that the less you air your own 
limited knowledge and the more you place your trust in your furrier, 
the more certain you may be that you will get your money’s worth. 
That is one of the idiosyncracies of the better class furrier, as I have 
found him. It cannot be counted upon excepting in the case of a “‘reputa- 
ble firm selling furs at retail and conducting its business at a permanent 
address.” 

A fur coat is expected to last well into eternity and to serve every 
conceivable purpose from that of a rain coat to that of an opera wrap. 
The remarkable thing is that it does wear so well and serve so many 
purposes. Durability is not nowadays, however, the principal attrac- 
tion of fur coats. Beauty and suitability are more important. But at 
that, a well-made fur coat, properly cared for, will last until you are 
sick and tired of it. Indeed, that is the furriers’ complaint—his wares 
last too long—and he looks with envy on the tobacconist whose cus- 
tomers burn up their purchases as soon as they get them. 

There are tables of relative durability of furs but they are not based 
on scientific research and they do not mean much, for after all what one 
wants is something within the limits of one’s budget, or at least within 
sight of those limits, something fashionable and something pretty. 
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Durability has no relation whatever to price as, for example, a chin- 
chilla skin worth several hundred is no more durable than a rabbit skin 
worth half a dollar. 

The usual thing is to save and save, or go into debt up to one’s eye- 
brows, and buy the most expensive garment within the utmost stretch- 
ing point of one’s means; then wear it day in and night out, to every 
imaginable function whether day or night. This does not seem to me 
to be sensible. If you cannot afford to have a different fur garment 
appropriate to each occasion, you can, by the exercise of a little discre- 
tion, meet the requirements of good taste. It is not necessary to spend 
all your worldly wealth on a fur street coat; spend half of it on a street 
coat and half on an evening wrap. You may do very well indeed with 
a street coat and an evening wrap of fur, or if you cannot well afford two 
fur garments, then have one fur and one fur-trimmed. 

It matters less what skins these garments are made of than how well 
they are made and what effect they produce. An ermine opera wrap 
is, I am told, “soul-satisfying,” but it is no more effective than a wrap 
of white squirrel bellies or white rabbit. The white rabbit is infinitely 
more dressy and more appropriate for the evening than the most ex- 
pensive street coat could be. Of course if you can afford it, by all 
means wear costly furs that give the desired effect, but if you cannot 
afford them, then get the effect anyhow. It is in better taste to be 
appropriately dressed than to be merely expensively dressed. 

The use of fur in male attire is of course far less extensive than its 
use by women but it is nevertheless an important item. It is, however, 
unnecessary to treat the subject at length in this article, as exactly the 
same things are to be said of men’s coats as of women’s. This is also 
true of fur-trimmed or fur-lined coats for men or women. 

The life of a fur coat depends a good deal on the care you give it; the 
less durable the garment, the more care it requires. Of course, I am 
taking it for granted that you buy from a reputable house that would 
not sell you a coat that was so tight the seams would open whenever 
you sit down. When you get a fur coat see that you have plenty of 
room in it. 

Furs should never be hung in a closet jammed in between other 
garments. They should hang freely and on coat hangers rather than 
on hooks. They should never be hung in a closet while wet, but should 
be hung in the room, not too near a radiator, where the temperature is 
even and there is a good circulation of air, to insure even and not too 
rapid evaporation. If attention is given to this you may be reasonably 
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sure that a little rain will do your coat no harm. I knew of a fifteen 
thousand dollar chinchilla wrap that lasted for just one evening. It 
came home from the furrier in the late afternoon. He had been paid, 
fortunately for him. Its owner wore it to the opera and when she came 
out she stood in the rain for a very few moments. When she got home 
she stretched it over the radiator and went to bed. In the morning it 
was no longer a chinchilla coat, merely shriveled pieces of leather stitched 
together, with bunches of fur attached here and there. The rest of 
the fur was everywhere but on the skins. So keep your furs away from 
heaters, especially when they are damp. 

When furs are left hanging in a closet their condition will be improved 
if a small dish or pan of water is placed in the corner of the closet. The 
water should be replenished from time to time as it evaporates. Furs 
dry out, especially in heated apartments, and the provision of a little 
moisture does a world of good. 

Don’t use a comb or a hair brush on your furs. If your own hair 
comes out when you comb it, more will come in, let us hope, but this 
does not happen with furs. 

Instead of combing or brushing, just shake it. Shakeit hard. Shake 
it as if you were annoyed about something. The more you shake it 
the fluffier it becomes. Undoubtedly you have noticed a furrier pick up 
a skin or a fur scarf and give it a shake before he shows it to you. He 
does it to open up the fur fibers, to “fluff” it. It is second nature with 
him. Even at the theater when he puts on his wife’s fur wrap, he gives 
it a professional shake. You can always tell a furrier by his agitation 
in the presence of a moth. If you see a man chase a moth, in the sub- 
way for instance, you may know he is interested in the fur business. If 
he gets it on the first try he is a competent furrier. If he runs wildly 
up and down the aisle beating the air in vain, he is only some one who 
has loaned money to a furrier. 

Frequent shaking is a reasonably safe insurance against moths in the 
garment that is in use, and if your furs are hanging in your closet frequent 
shaking will save them from damage by moths. It does not take a 
moth long to do a lot of harm. 

It is a good plan to have furs cleaned at least once or twice a year by 
a competent furrier and stored by him when not in use. The deep fur, 
growing denser as it approaches the skin, is naturally a dust-catcher 
and while frequent shaking removes much of this daily accumulation, 
a good deal remains. Dirt does not belong in clothing even if unseen 
and it should be removed. You send your cloth or silk clothing to the 
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cleaner frequently, why not send your fur to the furrier for cleansing 
occasionally? Of course you can do it yourself, but it is better left 
to the furrier to do. 

He lays the garment fur side up on a padded table and beats a tattoo 
on it with two rattan rods. There is a knack to it, a certain snap of the 
wrist that lifts the rods at the instant of impact. But the real secret in 
this work is to know just how much of a beating the skins will stand 
without damage. He will also do what you cannot do; namely, put the 
garment in a revolving drum with some fine hardwood sawdust, ma- 
hogany or some similar wood, and “drum” the dirt out. If necessary 
he will rub hot sand and benzine into the parts showing “greasiness” 
around the wrists and neck, and bring them back to their former condi- 
tion. He will bring back the luster as you cannot do. But do not 
try to do this yourself. If you authorize him to do so, he will repair 
damages before they become serious, clean the linings, and in fact do 
all that is needed. If it is done frequently the cost is moderate. The 
furrier and the dentist cannot be neglected if you want to keep your 
costs down. 

There are some people whose skins are extremely sensitive to fur and 
the contact with fur, as around the neck, causes a skin irritation. This 
idiosyncracy sometimes relates to woolen or to cotton stockings. It 
is unusual but still common enough to be worthy of mention. The 
thing to do is to wear a silk scarf around your neck inside your fur collar 
if you are troubled in this way. Imperfectly oxidized dyestuffs have 
sometimes given trouble, but in present practice this is practically 
impossible. It may occur, however, if you try to dye your own furs 
with drugstore dyes. Furs that have seen hard wear without thorough 
cleaning are more likely to irritate the skin than clean ones, as is the 
case with any soiled garments. 

You can store your furs yourself if you want to, but if they are worth 
having they are worth storing in safety. If you are going to store your 
own furs, write to the United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for its bulletin on moth control. It will pay you. But 
then change your mind and store them with a furrier. 

Clean and air your furs thoroughly before you store them. Do not 
hang them in the sun. Hang them in the shade and where the wind 
can blow over them. Shake them vigorously. Wrap them carefully 
and completely in newspaper, scattering some camphor, napthaline 
flakes, moth balls, or cedar shavings in them as you do so. Be very 


1 Clothes Moths and Their Control. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1353 (1923). 
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liberal with these moth preventatives. Wrap the parcel in a second 
layer of paper, heavy wrapping paper, and put it in a dark, cool closet 
or box. If luck is with you, the moths will not get at yourfurs. Ifthey 
do not, burglars may, or fire. Why go to all this risk and bother when 
any reputable furrier, department or specialty store will take it all off 
your shoulders at a very moderate charge for storage and insurance and 
at the same time clean and repair or remodel the garments as you desire, 
at an agreed price? 

Here again I must emphasize my advice to deal with reputable con- 
cerns having permanent locations. The permanent address is quite 
necessary, for some of the fly-by-night stores may not be around when 
you want your coat in the fall. Reliability and responsibility are next 
in importance. Sometimes people take in storage and do not carry out 
their part of the bargain, but instead of insuring against damage or loss, 
they “take a chance.” If fortune is with them, all is well. If not, 
the customer suffers. 

Retailers may have their own cold-storage plants, or they may lease 
space in some public cold-storage warehouse. It makes no difference 
as far as you are concerned as long as you are adequately insured. They 
may also have storage rooms that are not refrigerated. This also makes 
no difference to you, but it does to them as more labor is entailed in 
keeping the furs free from moths in ordinary temperatures than in 
cold storage. It is generally held that cold storage is the better. 

Your chief concern is to see that you are adequately insured. The 
competition in fur storage is very severe and too often the furriers or 
fur departments cut the rate so low that they must scrimp on insurance, 
on the care of the garments, oron both. Your papers should show that 
you have complete coverage; that is, insurance against fire, water, bur- 
glary, theft, moths, and any other damage or loss. As a rule customers 
take too much for granted in leaving their furs in storage. The right 
way is to get a printed or written statement of what is covered and how 
it is covered. A furrier may carry partial insurance on his own goods, 
but on customers’ garments he should carry full insurance. Go to one 
who does so. Full coverage on burglary is hardly necessary, for 
burglars do not steal second-hand furs. 

When you get your storage receipt, put it in your safety-deposit box. 
You'll need it to get your coat out of storage. And when you get your 
furs home again don’t be afraid to wear them. There are plenty where 
they came from and you would look very well indeed, in—-well, ‘“‘some- 
thing different in furs this year.” 


EDITORIAL 


The Selection of Household Commodities. Home economics has 
sometimes been described as the science of ultimate consumption; and 
though it includes some elements that do not fall within this definition, 
most of us are becoming more and more convinced that a principal func- 
tion of home economics instruction is to train for the wise selection and 
utilization of household goods. For various reasons most progress has 
been made in the domain of food, but clothing has been receiving in- 
creased attention and so, too, have certain phases of household equipment. 
Outside of home economics the growth of interest in these subjects is as 
marked as within it. Be the cause what it may many households are 
beginning to grow restive under their inability to make intelligent choice 
among the commodities offered and are seeking disinterested, reliable 
guidance. How widespread is this feeling is shown by the fact that 
quite without planning on the part of the editor four different phases of 
the general question are touched on in papers ready for publication at 
this time, and others are discussed in manuscripts awaiting their turn. 

Mr. Schlink, in Tests and Specifications for the Household, (page 181), 
writes from the point of view of the engineers and sends, as it were, a 
professional challenge to the home economists to join them in giving 
consumers the benefit of technical knowledge. As assistant secretary of 
the American Engineering Standards Committee and formerly on the 
staff of the U. S. Bureau of Standard he speaks with authority regarding 
the availability of existing specifications and the possibilities of increas- 
ing their usefulness by cooperation between his group ond ourown. How 
much the public needs such information he and Mr. Stuart Chase have 
shown in the articles which have been appearing in The New Republic 
and which are to form the basis of their forthcoming book announced 
for early publication by the Macmillan Company. 

In Europe, where economic conditions are so difficult that the stand- 
ard of living can be maintained only by the most careful use of income, 
there appears to be a more general recognition of the importance of pro- 
viding consumers with accurate guidance in the choice of household equip- 
ment. The bulletin of the German organization corresponding to our 
American Engineering Standards Committee has carried articles regard- 
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ing the standardization of household cooking dishes to insure economy of 
equipment, material, and fuel, and these reports have received consider- 
able attention in the newspapers. A large-scale exposition planned 
for Munich in 1928 is to emphasize the whole problem of household 
equipment and management. Some of the influential members of the 
International Management Congress are working for a section on house- 
hold efficiency in their organization, and housekeepers in Germany and 
Austria are reported to be urging the establishment of publicly supported 
household experiment stations. A very definite piece of work accom- 
plished through the cooperation of engineers and home economists in 
Norway is described in Mrs. Hader’s article on page 185. It is an 
interesting coincidence that in her last paragraph she congratulates the 
United States on possessing the very specifications of which Mr. Schlink 
advises us to make better use. 

Other guides which, if properly used, may furnish some aid in choosing 
between different commodities, are the marks placed on them by manu- 
facturers and dealers. Some of the possibilities of labels on clothing are 
suggested by Miss Baker, on page 215, while Miss Monroe, on page 218, 
discusses food brands from the point of the consumer. The “Truth in 
Advertising” campaign of the Better Business Bureaus, described in a 
Journal editorial in June, 1924, is a hopeful sign, and the consumer 
_ welcomes such applications of the principle as appear in the advertising 
policy of the National Association of the Fur Industry (page 201). Yet 
another indication of a changing attitude on the part of business is 
seen in the testing stations which several well-known women’s papers 
have organized, partly to protect themselves but partly also for the 
more immediate benefit of their readers. We have a long way to go 
before the individual consumer will know how to spend his money to 
the best advantage, but we realize that home economics is in a strategic 
position to help him utilize the information now at hand and to make 
such information more abundant, available, and reliable. 


Caroline L. Hunt. The death of Miss Hunt from pneumonia in 
Chicago on January 27 removes another of the distinguished women 
under whose leadership home economics developed from cooking and 
sewing into the form known today, of which the social possibilities are 
not yet fully realized. 

Miss Hunt had been in Chicago for several weeks with a sister who was 
recovering from an operation, and it is a satisfaction to know that she 
had been enjoying the opportunity of picking up the threads of friend- 
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ships made in Evanston as a girl and in Chicago during the early years of 
her professional life. Her illness was a sudden one and the end came with 
merciful quickness. 

Miss Hunt is probably most widely known as the author of the popular 
bulletins on food and nutrition published during the last fifteen years, 
when she was on the scientific staff of the Bureau (formerly the Office) 
of Home Economics in the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The suc- 
cess of these was due to her unusual ability to state scientific facts with 
clearness, accuracy, and freedom from technicalities, and to her ingenuity 
in working out sensible, palatable combinations of the food materials 
recommended by the scientists. Articles and bulletins about food selec- 
tion for health are now so common that it is hard to realize that the 
farmers’ bulletins which Miss Hunt prepared hardly more than ten 
years ago were pioneers in the application of the principles of nutrition to 
practical meal-planning for everyday families. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the influence of her bulletins on the popular literature of nutrition 
or their share in the progress of health education. 

In spite of the importance of her food bulletins, it may well be that the 
ideas for which Miss Hunt will be longest remembered are those found in 
writings of a wider scope. “Home Problems from a New Standpoint,” 
published by Whitcomb and Barrows in 1913, is a collection of essays 
that first appeared in the Chatauqua; their import is suggested by the 
individual titles: More life for woman; More life for man; More life for 
the household employee; More physical vigor for all; More joy in mere 
living; More beauty for all; More pleasure for the producer of household 
stuff; More conscience for the consumer; New work for the home. But 
one must read them to appreciate how deep they cut into our social 
philosophy, and how slowly our methods of living approach the ideals 
she expressed. The same is true of the paper entitled ‘““Revaluations” 
which was first read at the Lake Placid Conference in 1901 and reprinted 
for private circulation in 1921—as Miss Hunt explains in a characteristic 
foreword, “for old times’ sake” and to serve as a home economics land- 
mark which by some of its allusions “shows how fast and by others, alas, 
how slowly we move.” In these papers her individuality and her charm 
of style have freer play than they could have in government bulletins, 
and give a better conception of the stimulating quality of her mind. 
“‘Revaluations” will be particularly valued by her friends because its 
home economics philosophy is but one phase of her own philosophy of 
life. The last paragraph seems to sum it up for those who remember her 
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breadth of vision, her wide sympathies, her restlessness under the re- 
straint of convention: 


The final test of the teaching of home economics is freedom. If we have 
unnecessarily complicated a single life by perpetuating useless conventions or 
by carrying the values of one age over into the next, just so far have we failed. 
If we have simplified one life and released in it energy for its own expression, 
just so far have we succeeded. 


Miss Hunt’s friendship with Ellen H. Richards was a warm one, and it 
seemed most appropriate that after Mrs. Richards’ death in 1911 Miss 
Hunt should be chosen to write her biography.' The careful, sympathe- 
tic work which she gave to the book makes it an unusually satisfactory 
record both of Mrs. Richards’ life and of the beginnings of the home 
economics movement. Needless to say, Miss Hunt was actively 
interested in the Ellen H. Richards Fellowship Fund, and she served as 
its trustee for several years. To those of her friends who now aid in 
completing it, will come the added satisfaction of knowing that their 
action would give her pleasure. 

Nothing in Miss Hunt’s published writings could give a stranger any 
idea of the quickness and generosity of her response to suffering in every 
form. To hear that some one was in trouble was to start her to active 
expression of sympathy, even in the case of those whom she did not find 
personally congenial. Indeed, her friends used to joke about her always 
taking sides with the under dog, just because he was the under dog. 
Especially eager was her response to whatever seemed to her social 
injustice, a characteristic which showed itself in her whole-hearted inter- 
est in the progress of the negro race and her independence of convention 
in her relations with her negro friends. 

Another typical feeling of Miss Hunt’s was her admiring affection for 
Hull House and the social service for which it stands. It was there that 
she did her first work in human nutrition, helping actively in the dietary 
studies made in the neighborhood under the direction of Professor At- 
water for the nutrition investigations of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. While she was teaching home economics at Lewis Institute and 
later at the University of Wisconsin she was on terms of warm friendship 
with the Hull House residents, and always seemed to turn to it as a sort 
of spiritual home. Thus it was peculiarly appropriate that her simple 
funeral service should have been held there, with her warm friends, Jane 


1The Life of Ellen H. Richards. By Caroline L. Hunt. Boston: Whitcomb and 
Barrows, 1912; revised edition, 1921. 
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Addams and Mary Macdowell, to tell a little of her life and personality, 
and an old family friend to say a brief, informal prayer—a service of 
which she herself would have approved, not because it seemed to her 
important, but because she would wish her friends to have whatever 


satisfaction it might give. 


Constantinople College. Good news of the home economics de- 
partment has come from Miss Stilz. Under date of January 15 she 
wrote: 


Home economics is having a required course next term for the sub-freshmen, 
forty-one strong. Isn’t that cause for rejoicing? 

The class has been having physics, but Miss Burns is going home for the 
semester and a substitute had to be found. Geography was suggested and 
Miss Adams said she would so like them to have home economics. Dr. 
Murray, the head of the Preparatory School, approved and so we are going to 
reach the largest number of students in our history. To be sure the time is 
short, only two single periods a week, but perhaps their interest once aroused, 
they’ll flock to the other classes! 

Have I told you about the Gedik Pashaclass? I have gone once a week all 
the term to the American School in that part of Stamboul, for cooking. We 
have worked in the tiny kitchen of an old Turkish house, with the Marmora 
out the window! Our first problem was to get two rooms in working order, 
painting a bit and making curtains. We have cooked on a “mangal”—as 
nearly as I can describe it a sheet-iron box on short legs holding a charcoal 
fire. Another variety is an earthen cylinder on three legs, just the size for 
a teakettle; and still another kind is made of brass and copper, and very 
decorative, for drawing rooms. Did you ever try to cook without an oven? 
I had no idea it was so necessary. One morning we borrowed the teachers’ 
oven and made muffins, but it was impossible to keep the fire going without 
fanning it! Using only the top of a fire has its limitations, and 1 have learned 
alot. The girls are eighth grade, so bright and interested, and they have 
passed on their enthusiasm to the next grade, that is already asking me to 
come again next year. 

I wish you might have dropped in to the Christmas meeting of our home 
economics club at the college, when we entertained the class from Gedik 
Pasha. After showing them over our buildings, we went up to the laboratory 
for tea and a short program. 1 never get over the thrill of native dances in 
costume and the Bulgarian girls do theirs with such spirit and are so cute in 
their gay kerchiefs! 

The girls chose the refreshments and made sandwiches, hermits, lemon 
tarts (the great favorite, and the girls do make delicious pastry!) and all kinds 
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of fondant candies. We had plenty to eat for thirty-seven, but there wasn’t a 
crumb left. 

I wonder if it’s snowing for you today? It’s spring for us—sunshine, sing- 
ing birds, rosebuds, pansies, and violets in our garden. 


Since the above went to the printer word has come that the new 
catalog is to announce a required course in home economics for fresh- 
men. 


The Newspaper and the Schools. An illustration of how a local 
paper can help the schools was given last year by the Democrat-Chronicle 
of Rochester, New York. Between March 15 and July 1 it printed a 
series of 94 brief articles about the city school program which have since 
been reprinted in a pamphlet, the foreword of which describes them as 


a logical step in an extended inquiry into the cost of government, mainly in 
Rochester, begun in 1923 with the publication of a series of articles illustrated 
by tables and diagrams. 

The inquiry was prompted by the publication of Federal census figures 
showing that the cost of government in Rochester in 1922 was the highest per 
person of any city in the country. Although later statistics put Rochester costs 
somewhat below the highest, the fact that the city’s current revenues were not 
paying its current expenses had been evident since 1917. .... 

That inquiry revealed that it was the cost of public-school education which 
was rising the swiftest and which was making the largest drain on the city’s 
current funds; that the cost of maintaining the city’s schools had risen in ten 
years from about a quarter of the city’s annual expense to nearly half of that 


The Rochester school system is managed with unusual efficiency and econ- 
omy, so that its rising costs must be attributed mainly to the increased de- 
mands that have been made upon it through increases in the school population, 
which have exceeded in rate the city’s general population increases; through 
extensions by state law of the upper ages for compulsory school attendance; 
through extensions of the school program imposed or encouraged by state 
requirement, by state and Federal subsidy, and by local and general public 
demand. 

It was the belief that the increased costs resulted mainly from public de- 
mand for extensions in compulsory-attendance age limits and for extensions 
in the school program itself which suggested the publication of short articles 
that would present, in a manner understandable to the general public, the con- 
tents of the school program as it existed in the school year 1925-26... . . 

The articles were published with the full coéperation of the Rochester school 
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authorities and were based on information carefully prepared by teachers 
and directors engaged in each particular activity described. ... . 

Each article in the series was designed to give the reason and authority for 
including the subject or activity described in the school program, to give its 
aims, describe the methods by which it was carried on, and, in so far as they 
could be measured, to indicate the results attained. 


It will be of interest to home economists to know that health educa- 
tion was included in all grades, that domestic art and science appeared 
in the elementary schools, and home economics in the junior high and 
high schools. 

Whatever the citizens of Rochester may decide to do in the future, 
the readers of the Democrat-Chronicile will have had the opportunity to 
know definitely what the schools are now trying to do. 


Furs: Their Choice and Care. The article on page 198 completes 
the series which Mr. Mills has prepared for the JouRNAL OF HoME 
Economics and which, as we stated editorially when the first appeared 
last November, represent probably a pioneer attempt to bring together 
for general use such information as the trade possesses and the consumer 
needs. By no means the whole field could be covered in these brief 
papers, but we are asked to tell our readers that the National Association 
of the Fur Industry, of which Mr. Mills is the director, will be glad to 
receive requests for further information referred to it through the 
JOURNAL OF HoME EcoNomICcs. 


Rumford Prize Essay Contest. The committee in charge of the 
contest for the best essay on Count Rumford and His Contribution to 
Home Economics (see JouRNAL OF HomE Economics for June, 1926, pages 
319 and 361) announces that the contest is to be reopened with October 
1, 1927, as the closing date. Additional references to Count Rum- 
ford and his work are now available. Full information will be sent 
to the heads of home economics departments and to educational 
magazines, or may be obtained from the chairman of the committee, 
Miss S. Maria Elliott, 120 Charles Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The essays submitted last October have been returned to the senders 
unread and may be re-submitted with or without change. 


Asheville and the Annual Meeting. The frontispiece to this num- 
ber of the JouRNAL is a reminder of where we will be for the annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics Association, June 21 to 25, 1927. 
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The Battery Park Hotel, headquarters for the meetings, is the farthest to 
the left of the tall buildings shown in the picture—the one just under the 
tip of the branch of the pine tree which “composes” so effectively in this 
view of Asheville as seen from one of its encircling hills. 

Details as to hotel and railway rates will be given in the bulletin to be 
sent in April to all members of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 


The Baltimore Office Moves. On April 1 Miss Baldwin and her 
staff move from 1211 Cathedral Street to 101 East 20th Street. Though 
sentiment may cause a moment’s regret that the JouRNAL is to vacate 
its old-established premises, the result of the change will be a satisfactory 
one—obtaining more and better-arranged space for the business manage- 
ment of the JouRNAL, which has been getting more and more cramped in 
the old quarters. The new office is on the corner of St. Paul Street, con- 
siderably north of the old one, and not far from Goucher College. Busi- 
ness is rapidly moving in that direction and the neighborhood is about as 
central as Cathedral Street was when the Association first opened its 
office there in 1916. 

Hereafter all correspondence relating to subscriptions and advertising 
is to be addressed to the JouRNAL OF HomE Economics, 101 East 20th 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


OPEN FORUM 


‘Labels Used on Clothing. The intelligent purchaser of clothing 
has begun to demand various helps in regard to her buying. Few 
people have sufficient knowledge to make a well-informed choice, nor 
do they, in general, receive much intelligent help from those who sell 
them the fabrics and garments. At the present time, there is a per- 
ceptible trend toward having goods, fabrics, and garments labelled; this 
practice helps the thoughtful consumer materially. 

A label, as used in connection with clothing, may be defined as a slip 
or tag of paper or other material affixed to some garment or goods and 
bearing an inscription to indicate its character, ownership, price, or 
distinction. 

Labels used in connection with clothing are of two general types: 
those that are altogether social in purpose and origin and those that 
are distinctly commercial in nature. A third type, which may be styled 
“legislative,’’ may be adopted in case certain proposed “pure textile” 
legislation is passed. 

The oldest and possibly the best known clothing label is that of the 
Consumer’s League, the purpose of which was purely humanitarian. 
The National Consumer’s League was formed in 1899 for the purpose of 
improving industrial conditions, both by persuasion and by education. 
As one means of making the public realize the importance of proper 
working conditions in the garment-making trades the League introduced 
a legally-protected label, the use of which was permitted only on gar- 
ments made in establishments where state factory laws were obeyed, 
all goods made on the premises were subject to the approval of the 
League, no overtime work was done, and children under sixteen years 
were not employed. This label was never used by more than 69 factories 
in one year, yet it attracted wide attention. Goods bearing it were 
found in stores all over the country, although the firms most interested 
were in the eastern part of the United States. The League no longer 
advocates the use of its label as it has found that the Prosanis label 
(to be described later) is much more effective. 

The so-called Union label was adopted by certain labor unionists 
shortly after the introduction of the Consumer’s League label, when, 
as a result of better organization in the needle trades, the workers de- 
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manded the enforcement of standards and sought the codperation of 
the public. The important point in regard to it was that it served as 
an identifying mark on union-made goods. It never became generally 
used and has been superseded by the Prosanis label. 

The Prosanis label is another attempt to use a label to promote a 
social purpose. It has emanated from the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control, established through the labor agreements known as the protocol 
of 1910 and representing the various labor organizations in the garment- 
making trades. The Board at first granted certificates to approved 
shops. The efficiency of its control over organized shops appeared from 
a survey made in 1924, which showed that among the 3,786 organized 
shops in the coat, suit, and skirt, and in the dress and waist industries 
only nine and nine-tenths per cent failed to measure up to Board’s 
standards. Its control over unorganized shops, however, was much 
less general. To further the power of the Joint Board of Sanitary Con- 
trol and to enable industry more successfully to suppress unscrupulous 
competition, the Prosanis label was adopted in 1924. The Joint Board 
provided that all employers having contractual relations with the In- 
ternational and Garment Worker’s Union use the label issued by the 
board. The cloak industry adopted it in September, 1924, and the 
dress industry in April, 1924. This label costs a minimum amount and 
its use guarantees the conditions under which the garment is made. It 
protects the consumer and the worker as did the Consumer’s League 
label, and it also protects and benefits the employer. 

The commercial label is distinctly the manufacturer’s product and it 
often includes his registered trade name or trade-mark. When used on 
fabrics it may be woven into the selvedge, stamped on the goods, or 
printed on paper or cloth and pasted or basted on the fabric. Many 
purchasers of sheeting, lining satins, tafetas, and other types of goods 
will recall the names with which certain widely-known makes are labelled, 
and they probably consider that such a label guarantees a recognized 
standard of quality. Very often the label or name suggests some char- 
acteristic in the goods which the manufacturer wishes to emphasize, 
such as fastness to light or attractive novelty of weave. 

Manufacturer’s labels are being more and more used on garments. 
For years discriminatin s purchasers have looked for such distinguishing 
marks on glove-clasps, hat-linings, rubbers, and umbrellas, not to men- 
tion well-known lines of men’s clothing, women’s dresses, sport wear, 
and waterproofs, and more and more of them are undoubtedly coming 
to judge underwear and hosiery and shoes by the manufacturer’s name 
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or mark. Sometimes the label stands for some special cut of garment, 
such as a patented form of union suits; sometimes, as in the products of 
certain well-known clothing manufacturers, for a guaranteed quality 
of material and workmanship. In the case of shoes, the use of protected 
names and labels has undoubtedly helped in the campaign for hygienic 
lasts. 

Such commercial labels benefit the manufacturer because they are a 
sure identification of his goods and because his legal right to the name 
or mark used gives him the means of protecting himself against fraudu- 
lent imitators who might try to cut into his trade. They benefit the 
consumer because they aid him in getting goods of established quality, 
for any manufacturer who fails to live up to his advertised standards is 
soon in trouble. Consumers, however, do not yet take full advantage 
of such labels. Few of them know what make of underwear they buy, 
whether the mark in a coat stands for quality, or that materials bearing 
certain names have an established reputation for durability. They buy 
what happens to strike their fancy, ignorant and careless of the fact 
that by calling for certain labelled makes they could get goods which 
experience has proved to be satisfactory. 

To extend the advantages of commercial labels in the identification 
of fabrics, certain manufacturers are now urging the use of a “watch dog” 
identification tag to be attached to every piece of goods produced by 
those who adopt it, and to be kept on it when the goods are sold over 
the counter and even when they are used in the cutting-up trades. Its 
advocates believe that it would be of great help to the purchasers, since 
its presence on the finished garment would be a guarantee of quality. 

“Pure textile” legislation of one form or another has been under con- 
sideration for twenty years. A few states have passed such measures, 
but no federal laws have yet been enacted on the subject. Some of the 
more important recently proposed were described briefly in the JouRNAL 
OF HomE Economics for March, 1926. The American Home Economics 
Association at its annual meeting in July, 1926, passed a resolution 
favoring a misbranding bill and its legislative representative has informed 
the congressional committee concerned that the Association favors the 
so-called Merritt Misbranding Bill, intended to prevent the sale of 
misbranded articles, rather than the so-called French-Capper Bill, 
which requires that every yard of fabric purporting to contain wool and 
every garment made from it be labelled to indicate the proportion of 
virgin wool, shoddy cotton, or silk contained in it. The General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs has also recognized the protection which wise 
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textile legislation gives the consumer. Mrs. Maggie Barry, chairmen 
of the Department of the American Home, says, “Women cannot be 
expected to be textile experts. They must be protected in their buying. 
It would be a help to have fabrics marked, so that when a piece of silk 
is purchased an absolute guarantee could be sold with it that it was pure 
silk and of good wearing fiber. We want to know whether a yard of 
woolen material is unadulterated wool.” Should any laws be passed 
to make the labelling of goods or garments compulsory, we should find 
labels on our clothing as we have on our canned goods and proprietary 
medicines, since the passage of the federal Pure Food and Drugs Act. 
BAKER, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 


Private Brands Versus Manufacturers’ Brands. Among whole- 
sale grocers and food manufacturers there has arisen a controversy as 
to the relative merits of private and manufacturers’ brands. Should 
the jobber, or wholesale grocer, offer his own private brands, and promote 
their use, or should he handle only the brands of the manufacturers, 
that is, goods branded by the factory where they are processed, and 
sold under that brand name, regardless of the wholesaler or retailer 
who handles them? Such of these as are nationally advertised are 
known to even the most casual reader of the magazines for women. 

Home economists have been asked to take sides in the dispute, and to 
enlist the interest of the student and of the housewife. But which 
side should we take? From the home economics standpoint we are 
interested in the development of a marketing system which will provide 
us food in the quantities and qualities we desire, when and where we 
wish, as economically as possible. Will the private brands fulfill these 
demands more effectively than the brands of the manufacturers? The 
arguments offered by both sides raise questions. Cannot some of the 
readers of the JouRNAL help to answer them? 

Mr. Melvin T. Copeland, director of the Bureau of Business Research 
of Harvard University, after an investigation of the wholesale grocery 
business, discussed the problem in an address delivered in June, 1925, 
before the annual meeting of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion. He points out three things: First, that when a wholesaler puts 
out a private brand, he assumes the responsibility for the quality of the 
product to which the brand is affixed, and that having assumed this 
responsibility he must maintain the quality of the brand if he is to 
continue to hold his customers. Secondly, the wholesaler must also 
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assume the task of sales promotion for this brand, a task that calls for 
aggressive salesmanship, perhaps even a larger selling organization. 
Thirdly, Mr. Copeland in his investigation found it generally true that 
“it was necessary to carry larger stocks of private brand merchandise. 
in proportion to the quantity sold than were required for an equal vol- 
ume of sales of goods bearing manufacturers’ brands.’’ When the 
wholesaler stocks the goods of the manufacturer he can order conserva- 
tively, knowing that if need arises he can re-order at any time. But 
for his private brand he must order in large quantities to secure satis- 
factory quality, and for reasons of economy. After presenting these 
difficulties, Mr. Copeland concludes, “Whether the heavier task is worth 
the cost depends upon the advantages to be gained by enjoying complete 
control over the brand.” Each wholesaler must decide the question of 
private brands for himself. 

But how do these points affect the interests of the consumer? The 
first—the maintenance of quality—is of prime importance to her. She 
wishes assurance that a brand will not vary from time to time. A 
manufacturer argues “A conscientious manufacturer will maintain 
the quality of his products regardless of the prices of raw materials so 
as to protect his trademark. He is compelled to do it to maintain 
demand. Not so with private labels.” But the American Wholesale 
Grocers Association in its Bulletin 1243 takes a different view: “The 
large proportion of food manufacturers of the country entertain no 
respect or concern for their own brands and on what basis should they 
expect a wholesale grocer to respect these brands? . . . . When a 
wholesale grocer handles the average manufacturer’s brand today, he 
does so knowing that he is pushing a brand of goods that is being hauled 
and foot-balled around the country by almost any man who can raise 
the money to buy it.” 

Which is right? Is the wholesaler under less compulsion to maintain 
quality than is the manufacturer, since both depend upon satisfied cus- 
tomers for the bulk of their business? When goods of the same quality 
and approximately the same price are compared, what do consumers 
find to be the relative dependability of the manufacturers’ brands and 
those of the wholesaler? It would be interesting to know the experience 
of JouRNAL readers. 

The second point—who shall undertake the task of sales promotion— 
seems to have controversial aspects, also. That the manufacturing 
company with a large volume of business in all sections of the country 
can afford to pay advertising bills which would stagger the jobber is 
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unquestionably true. But some economists feel that sales promotion 
on the part of every manufacturer may add unnecessarily to marketing 
costs, if carried to excess. Since either the manufacturer or the whole- 
saler must pay for sales promotion, the important thing for the consumer 
to learn is which spends the larger sum according to its volume of busi- 
ness. Which is the more economical system of distribution? 

The third point, the larger stock to be carried by the wholesaler who 
puts out his own brand, and his consequent greater risk and cost, must 
be considered by the wholesaler in deciding his course of action. But 
from the standpoint of the consumer the question is not to learn which 
solution will give the greater profit to the wholesaler, but which will 
give a minimum of marketing-costs which the buyer must bear. 

By carrying the brand of the manufacturer, the wholesaler may avoid 
the risks of unsold stock, which he assumes when he must carry large 
stocks of his own brand. But has this risk been eliminated from the 
marketing system, or merely passed back to the manufacturer? Much 
depends upon the product discussed. For example, fruit sufficient to 
supply consumer’s demand for a year must be canned in the fruit season. 
No one canner knows what his competitors are doing, or just how many 
cans the public will buy, hence he risks an oversupply. Whether the 
canning is done by the “manufacturer” under his own brand, or for a 
wholesaler, under specifications, for his private brand, someone must 
finance the transaction and carry the stock until the consumer wishes 
to buy. Does one agency lessen costs more than the other? 

In addition, the manufacturer argues that the wholesaler will find 
the private brand gives “decreased and lowered sales and direct turn- 
over.” Slow sales mean increased cost of doing business and hence more 
expensive food for the consumer. But the wholesaler does not accept 
this objection as valid. He claims that some private brands are quite 
as popular and move quite as rapidly as do those of the manufacturer. 
Can we assume that the consumer has been educated by advertising to 
demand the manufacturers’ brands? Were this argument for placing 
only the most popular foods on the market carried to its logical conclusion 
would it not mean that we should urge the retailer to stock only one 
breakfast food—the best seller? 

These are but a few of the questions which arise. The difficulty in 
answering them is another evidence of the need for impartial study of 
methods of distribution. How can the housewife or the teacher take a 
stand on a question when she does not know wherein her interest lies? 
Yet the question is not insoluble. Research and carefully-kept records 
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of experience would render invaluable assistance in its solution. What 
aid can the readers of the JouRNAL offer? 
Day Monroe, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Use of Objective Examinations to Determine Required 
Foods Work in College. Fora long time, instructors in the beginning 
foods and cookery courses at the University of Minnesota had felt that 
some of the students came with so much more knowledge and experience 
than others that all should not receive identical instruction. Con- 
sequently in 1924 the freshmen students were given an objective test 
based_on an analysis of the courses offered in representative high schools 
in the state. As no foods work was offered at the University until the 
sophomore year these students had had no college instruction in this 
work. The students receiving the highest scores were given the oppor- 
tunity to enroll in a three-credit course the following year instead of the 
usual five-credit course. One instructor taught both courses in the 
same quarter, giving in general the same quizzes and final examination 
to both sections. In the second year, it was not possible to make this 
teaching arrangement, so different instructors taught the two courses, 
but they gave the same final examination. 

The following table indicates the percentage of pupils in each group 
who received the various marks: 


Proportion of students receiving different grades in three-credit and five-credit food courses 


GRADES 
COURSE 
A B | c D F 
per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
6.0 32.5 47.0 10 4.5 


Of the students who took the three-credit course none fell below C in 
the sophomore course in foods work and none of them received conditions 
or failed in the practical examination in home practice work which all 
students are required to take prior to entering home management 
courses. Hence, it would seem that no serious mistake had been made 
in the classification of these students. 

Various means have been employed to meet needs of individual 
students in the three-credit course. The first year each examination 
paper was analyzed to discover what the student did not know when 
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entering the course, and the information gained was used in planning the 
work for the term. This seemed to be an inadequate check, so that now 
a less detailed analysis is made and this is supplemented by (a) objective 
tests either on assigned reading or on class work which are filled out by 
students as time permits during the laboratory period, and (b) a checking 
list filled out by students as work with each new group of products is 
begun, to indicate which of these products they feel they can cook 
satisfactorily and with which ones they feel less sure of the preparation 
or standards. 

In the spring of 1926, it was decided that in selecting the three-credit 
group, other factors should be taken into consideration besides the score 
from the objective test. These are the mental rating of the student, her 
honor point ratio (the mathematical index of her scholarship record), 
and the amount of her previous home experience or school training in 
food preparation. Hence from the list of students who stood at the 
top of the group on the test, those were omitted who had a mental 
rating in the lowest quarter of the freshman group, who had through the 
first two quarters of the freshman year failed to maintain an average 
scholastic record, or who had had no home experience. It is hoped that 
this method of selection will prove even more satisfactory than that 
based only on the test. 

AGNES KOLSHORN, 
University of Minnesota. 


College Entrance Credits in Home Economics. According to the 
findings of a committee of the Education Section of the American Home 
Economics Association, 93 per cent of the 181 colleges reporting gave 
entrance credit for home economics. Of the thirteen colleges reporting 
no credit granted, eight were in the eastern region, three were in the 
southern, and one in each of the other two regions. 

The range of credit granted was from one-half unit to “no limit.” 
Approximately 64 per cent of the colleges granted from two to four 
entrance credits. ‘There was much variation as to the meaning of the 
terms unit and credit, but the majority interpreted these terms as 
meaning the equivalent of five recitations of forty-five minute periods 
for thirty-six weeks. 

GENEVIEVE FISHER, 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Ellen Swallow Richards and Vassar College. The editor has 
kindly offered me the privilege of sending a note upon the influence at 
Vassar of Ellen Swallow (later Mrs. Ellen Swallow Richards). 

She entered Vassar in 1868 when the College had been in existence 
three years and she was graduated in 1870. It is clear that the faculty 
at once recognized her unusual intellect and her astonishing industry. 
Her fellow students, of course, saw her ability and they found also a 
sweet, friendly companion, but one of a high, independent spirit. She 
came from the conventional New England life where there was courage, 
much love for study and culture, and little money. She had taught be- 
fore she entered Vassar and tutored through her college years. Natur- 
ally she turned to teaching when she left. Yet she embraced the 
opportunity for something more thrilling than the usual teaching at home 
and signed a contract to teach in Argentina. Fortunately or unfortun- 
ately political changes compelled the Argentine government to cancel 
the agreement. 

After a delay of some months she decided that she would try to be a 
professional chemist. She applied for an apprenticeship in various 
commercial firms in vain. Next she applied to be allowed to enter the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technoiogy which up to that time had received 
no women students. Surprisingly enough Dr. Runkle, the president, per- 
suaded the board to allow her to slip in. When she found herself ad- 
mitted she wrote to a friend, “You will know that one of my delights is to 
do something that no one else ever did.”” Her work at the Institute was 
a marked personal success. But that was not enough for her. She 
wanted to make it easy for other women to enter the door she had opened. 
And gradually she was able to obtain the creation of a Woman’s Labora- 
tory at the Institute. This meant more for the advancement of women 
than meets the eye at first, for no school in Boston was open to women 
students in which they could obtain the instruction in chemistry neces- 
sary for the study of medicine. For seven years Mrs. Richards took 
charge of the Woman’s Laboratory, worked in it without salary, and gave 
in money to its support, an average of one thousand dollars yearly. 

Others will tell of the leadership and organization which she gave to 
home economics in its beginnings and will remind us that she was not 
patient with those who insisted upon more study before applying the 
knowledge already acquired in the field of home economics. But she 
was too great to stop there or anywhere and it is significant that in 1910, 
the year before her death, she published a little volume entitled 
“Euthenics.”’ She coined the word and defined it as ‘““The betterment 
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of living conditions through conscious endeavor for the purpose of secur- 
ing more efficient human beings.’”’ She knew that study and scientific 
research in many lines were implied in such a wide definition. The 
stream of discovery must be enriched from many springs in that long 
effort to overcome “the inconvenience of ignorance’’—a phrase she 
quoted from the colonial Eliot. 

Vassar had watched with pride the career of its gifted daughter and 
made her a trustee in 1894, an honor she at once repaid by devising a 
system of sewage disposal for the college so excellent and at so modest a 
cost that it was said no alumna at that date had ever given so valuable a 
contribution to Vassar. In 1915 the alumnz of Vassar created the Ellen 
Richards Lectureship Endowment in her honor. 

In 1924 the division of euthenics was created by the trustees of Vassar 
with a generous endowment given by Mrs. Minnie Cumnock Blodgett, 
an alumna who in her own city had done much to show what could be 
done in that area of euthenics we may call child welfare! The director 
appointed by the Board is Dr. Annie Louise MacLeod. 

Necessarily such a departure from the conventional arrangement of 
college courses as the new division of euthenics entails requires time and 
experiment for its development. But at hand are found many interrela- 
tionships among the courses now existing and the new division will give 
a new synthesis. The framework of euthenics at Vassar at present con- 
sists of a research and graduate school for the study of parenthood and 
the family; a summer school of post collegiate grade; provision of under- 
graduate courses. With the division of euthenics guided and developed 
in the keenly scientific, wisely human manner of Ellen Swallow Richards, 
is not her influence fitly honored by her alma mater? 

C. LatHrop, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


1See “Euthenics at Vassar’? by Annie Louise MacLeod, J. Home Econ. 18, 119 
(1926); also editorial, J. Home Econ. 17, 152 (1925). 
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The Drifting Home. By Ernest R. GRovEs. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926, 
pp. 217. $1.75. 

The Child in the Changing Home. By C. W. 
Kmouns. London: Herbert Jenkins, 
Ltd., 3 York Street, St. James’s, S. W. 1, 
1926, pp. 122. 2/6. 

The Delicatessen Husband and Other Essays. 
By Fiorence Guy Seapury. Illustrated 
by Crarence Day, Jr. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1926, 
pp. 269. $2.50. 

Here are three authors in as many fields 
of interest who see in the kaleidoscopic 
changes taking place in home and family 
relationships a challenge to the analytic 
mind. And it is because each believes there 
is a fundamental human need best satisfied 
by the individual family that each is con- 
fident that the far-reaching adjustments 
still to be made will not destroy, though 
they may change, the family as a social 
unit. 

The industrial revolution was responsible 
for breaking up the homeas an economic unit. 
When man’s work took him outside, he 
remained the head of the household, while 
the wife and children continued to contribute 
their labor within the home. Gradually 
industry has taken over household produc- 
tion, and it will continue to do so. As the 
household ceases to produce it becomes to 
the man an economic liability instead of an 
asset. The leisure women have obtained by 
these changes is largely an economic and 
social loss and will be such until further ad- 
justments are made. In the meantime 
women have succeeded in obtaining equal 
educational opportunities and in consequence 
we see the end of man’s dominance on the 
basis of sex. Whether woman has natural 
handicaps to prevent her full equality with 
man, time alone will show, but the home of 
the future will be based on the new equality. 
Educational equality leads to economic 


equality, with careers, independent of or 
coordinate with home activities for many 
women. Homemaking, as distinct from 
housekeeping, demands a contribution from 
both parents. Just as the educated man has 
turned from manual labor, so educated 
woman finds that even skillfully performed 
housework fails to bring a sense of achieve- 
ment and stimulation. Such basic changes 
in family relationships as we are experiencing 
cannot be made without conflict of interests 
and broken homes. 

The Drifting Home is a serious study of 
the problems presented by these fundamental 
changes. Professor Groves analyzes our 
widespread demands for luxury; the modern 
marriage based on pleasure and mutual 
convenience which turns naturally to divorce 
as a solution for any difficulties which may 
arise; the lowered birth rate in the middle 
class home; modern youth and his emotional 
conflict with his parents; adults who have 
failed to grow up; the nursery school; the 
companionate marriage. He finds the home 
not yet good enough to satisfy our needs 
and offers a solution in intelligent training 
for marriage and parenthood. 

Dr. Kimmins offers a very readable little 
book in which the interests of the child in 
these changing times are weighed and the 
safeguards which the home, school, and com- 
munity should provide him are evaluated. 
The chapter on the psychology of the hen- 
pecked husband shows the less dominant 
male enjoying his relief from the position on 
“the captain’s bridge.” 

The Delicatessen Husband is a rollicking 
presentation of the varying degrees of femi- 
nine men and masculine women, their homes 
and their children. The adaptations to be 
made by man to keep a place for himself in 
women’s new scheme of life, our cherished 
conventions exposed to the light of modern 
psychology, emotional conflicts, are all grist 
in Mrs. Seabury’s mill. What Professor 
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Groves evolves by logic is here portrayed by 
a cross section which shows readjustments 
as they are made in family life to satisfy 
the fundamental need. Mr. Day’s line 
drawings have caught the author’s humor 
and satire delightfully. 

Both the Drifting Home and the Delica- 
tessen Husband have appeared in part in 
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magazine form. The former suffers some- 
what in continuity and from repetition for 
this reason. The latter are frankly un- 
related essays and since they present differ- 
ent points of attack upon the same subject, 
need to be taken at intervals. 
Harriet R. Howe, 
Washington, D.C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Foods and Cookery. By Mary L. MatTHEws, 
Revised edition. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1926, pp. 297. $1.10. 

Clothing and Textiles. By Mary L. Mat- 
THEWS. Revised edition. Boston: Little 
Brown and Company, 1926, pp. 180. 
$1.10. 

Parts 1 and 2 of Elementary Home 

Economics (see JouRNAL for February, page 

95) now published in separate volumes. 


Manual in Preliminary Dietetics. By MAUDE 
A. Perry. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 
Company, 1926, pp. 146. $1.25. 

A handbook based on lessons given to 
nurses in training by the author, who is 
director of dietetics in the Montreal General 


Hospital. 


Commercial Raw Materials. By CHarwes R. 
TooTHaker. Revised edition. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1927, pp. 308. $2.00. 
Succinct information about the materials 

of commerce brought together by the curator 

of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum 
and arranged under such heads as foods; 
beverages; fibers; skins, hides, and leathers; 
woods; and metals. Intended primarily 
for business men, but also useful in home 
economics. The full index and the list of 

Latin names of plants and animals add to its 

reference value. 


Millinery. By Natatre KwNEELAND. 
Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company, 1925, 
pp. 145. $2.50. 

One of the series of Merchandise Manuals 
for Retail Salespeople prepared at the Re- 
search Bureau for Retail Training, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, through the use of funds 


provided by seven cooperating stores. The 
information presented was obtained from 
experts and literature and submitted to 
buyers for verification; it is set up in question 
and answer form and includes facts imme- 
diately serviceable to salespeople in answer- 
ing customer’s questions regarding style, 
becomingness, suitability, serviceability, and 
comfort. 


Ventilation and Health. The new hygiene of 
fresh air. By Tuomas D. Woop and 
Erset M. HENDRIKSEN. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1927, pp. 210. 
$2.00. 

A summary of recent investigations and 
theories of ventilation and its importance to 
health, dealing more at length with school 
conditions but also to some extent with those 
in factories and homes. The senior author 
is a well-known writer on health subjects, 
whose name is associated with height-weight 
tables in common use. 


Electricity in the Home. By Bette Boone 
Bearp. With a foreword by Morris 
LLEWELLYN CooKE. New York: Workers 
Education Bureau Press, 1927, pp. 173. 
$1.00. 

An annotated list of books and articles 
appearing since 1915, prepared in 1925-26 
in the seminary in social and industrial 
research in the graduate department in social 
economics and social research at Bryn 
Mawr College under the direction of Dr. 
Susan M. Kingsbury; with a valuable in- 
troductory discussion (including the bearing 
of cost factors on the use of electricity in the 
home) by the former director of the Giant 
Power Survey of Pennsylvania, now director 
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of the cooperative research carried on by the 
Workers Education Bureau of America into 
the social and economic effects of the wider 
use of electric power. 


Rural Life at the Crossroads. By Macy 
CAMPBELL. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1927, pp. 482. $1.96. 

A discussion by the head of the depart- 
ment of education at Iowa State Teachers 
College of farming conditions in the United 
States, with emphasis on economic problems 
and on the need of organization and costs of 
rural schools, but with little reference to 
living conditions in rural homes. 


The Four-H Trail. By W. H. Kenpricx. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, Publishers, 
1926, pp. 296. $3.00. 

A generously-illustrated guide for leaders 
and older members of 4-H clubs, by the as- 
sistant director in charge of such clubs in 
West Virginia. The first part deals with 
minimum essentials; the second with camps 
as schools for leadership; and the third with 
suggestions for club activities. 


The Marketing Problem. How it is being 
tackled in U. S. A. By Epwarp T. EL- 
BOURNE. With a foreword by Sir Josian 
Sramp. New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Company, 1926, pp. 216. $4.00. 

A book written especially for British 
manufacturers and merchants, but interest- 
ing to American students of marketing 
methods for manufactured goods because in 
presenting what seem to a foreigner the 
salient features of the subject the author 
has produced a clear-cut picture and because 
he lists many sources of further information 
and gives analytical outlines of various types 
of merchandising service. 


Questions and Answers on the Federal Reserve 
System. Edited by Cartes A. PEpLeE, 
Deputy Governor. Second edition. Rich- 
mond, Virginia: Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, 1926, pp. 178. 

A revision of a book first issued in 1920 
primarily for the use of member banks in the 
Fifth Federal Reserve District, but dis- 
tributed free of charge to libraries, corpora- 
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tions, and individuals especially interested 
in the subject. 


Social Adjustment. By RoBert CLOUTMAN 
Dexter. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1927, pp. 424. $5.00. 

A non-technical presentation of the de- 
velopment and proposed solutions of pres- 
ent social problems, intended for general 
readers rather than special students, and 
especially perhaps for college undergradu- 
ates, and placing considerable emphasis on 
questions arising in connection with child- 
hood and the family. By an experienced 
social worker now professor of sociology and 
political science at Skidmore College. 


Mental Growth and Decline. By H. L. 
New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1927, pp. 396. $3.00. 
An attempt to meet a need, of which the 

author has become conscious during long 

experience as professor of psychology at 

Barnard College, for a single volume from 

which the layman or general student may 

obtain a picture of mental development 
throughout the span of life; includes chapters 
on the mental characteristics of the various 
developmental ages from the prenatal period 
to death and also brief discussions which 

“trespass lightly on the non-psychological 

territory of heredity, variation, and embryol- 

ogy,” and of “some of the persisting influ- 
ences of individuality in the sociological 
territory of institutions.” 


Psycho-Analysis for Normal People. By 
GERALDINE Coster: London: Oxford 
University Press, pp. 232, 1926. $1.25. 
(American Branch: 35 West 32d Street, 
New York City.) 

A readable, sensible little volume originally 
written for nurses at the suggestion of the 
matron of a public hospital and not too 
technical for the layman; takes the point of 
view that “modern psychology must justify 
itself by corroborating, amplifying, and sup- 
plementing the ideas of the great thinkers, 
not by refuting them;’ includes a list of 
contemporary novels embodying new psycho- 
logical principles. 
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The Tired Child. By Max Senam and 
Grete Senam. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1926, pp. 342. 
$2.00. 

An exhaustive study of the effect of fatigue 
upon the modern child and the safeguards 
which home, school, and community must 
establish to protect children from the serious 
consequences of overfatigue. Chapters on 
health habits, food, rest, play, social life, 
and a final chapter on mental hygiene are 


noteworthy. Short bibliographies and nu- 
merous illustrations are included. 


Social Progress. Studies in the dynamics of 
change. By Uxysses G. WEATHERLY. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1926, pp. 388. $3.00. 


Nutrition Work with Children. By Lyv1a J. 
Roserts. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1927, pp. 394. $3.50. 


ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Whipple, G. H., and Robscheit-Robbins, 
F. S. Blood regeneration in severe ane- 
mia, V. Influence of striated and smooth 
muscle feeding. VI. Influence of kidney, 
chicken, and fish livers, and whole fish. 
VII. Influence of dairy products on hemo- 
globin production. Am. J. Physiol. 79, 
260-270, 271-279, 280-288 (1927). 

This investigation of the influence of vari- 
ous types of foods upon severe secondary 
anemia produced in dogs by bleeding has 
assumed new importance in view of the favor- 
able effects reported by Minot and Murphy 
(see J. Home Econ. 19, 162, 1927) on the 
dietary treatment of pernicious and other 
severe anemia. In the present studies 
cooked chicken gizzard proved superior to 
the other muscles tested, which included beef 
and pig skeletal muscle and heart, and beef 
stomach muscle, and was almost as active as 
beef and pig liver tested in previous studies. 
Cooked pig and beef kidney were as effective 
as chicken gizzard. Chicken liver was even 
more effective but fish liver was ineffective. 
The dairy products tested included milk, 
cream, American cheese, and butter. Of 
these milk did not increase the hemoglobin 
production in the slightest degree, and the 
other dairy products only very slightly. 

In discussing the dietary treatment of 
human anemia the authors state that one of 
the difficulties encountered is in securing 
an abundant intake of the potent foods and 
that careful preparation and slight modifica- 


tion of the diet mixtures are essential to 
overcome this difficulty. The inadequacy of 
milk for hemoglobin production should be 
kept in mind, particularly in the treatment of 
anemia in young children. 


Sherman, H. C. Nutrition and health. 
Forbes, E. B. The present and the future 
of the food supply. Ind. Eng. Chem. 18, 
1261-1263, 1263-1267 (1926). 

These two papers were presented at the 
Round Table Conference on The Réle of 
Chemistry in the World’s Future Affairs at 
the sixth session of the Institute of Politics, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, on August 
24, 1926. The first deals with the require- 
ments for an adequate diet, the distinction 
between adequate and optimal nutrition, 
and the best means of improving the utiliza- 
tion of the primary crops now produced, 
so as to make optimal nutrition possible. 
In the author’s opinion this would consist in 
raising more dairy cattle and fewer beef 
cattle. “The energy of the material eaten 
is much more economically converted into 
human food by the milch cow than by the 
animal which is fed merely for slaughter, 
and what is now seen with special force is 
that the conservation of the vitamins and 
mineral elements so important to the human 
food supply is incomparably more efficient 
in the conversion of feed into milk than into 
meat.” 

The second paper is concerned chiefly 
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with the economics of food supply and 
demand, with emphasis upon the part played 
by chemistry in food production. In regard 
to the question of dairy cattle versus beef 
cattle the author, while unwilling to admit 
that there is any necessity at present for a 
change in the relative production of the two 
types, expresses the opinion that “with the 
tightening of economic conditions, however, 
as we approach the limit of population, we 
shall have no choice but to increase the pro- 
portion of vegetable foods in the diet and to 
discontinue the raising of cattle for beef 
alone, shall make increasing use of dual- 
purpose type of cattle, and eventually may 
have to depend for our beef solely upon that 
resulting as a by-product of the dairy indus- 
try.” 


Collins, W. S., and Shelling, D.H. A simple 
method for deriving the formula for a 
diabetic diet. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 88, 
396 (1927). 

A chart for computing diabetic diets from 
the total caloric requirements of the patient 
and the percentage of total calories to be 
given in the form of protein. The diets are 
based on the Woodyatt ketogenic-antiketo- 
genic ratio of 1.5 to 1. 


Stern, F., and Reyner, J. The use of national 
foods in treating diabetic patients of for- 
eign birth. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 88, 
316-322 (1927). 

An interesting and valuable discussion of 
the means used at the Food Clinic of the 
Boston Dispensary to adapt the customary 
American diabetic diet to the racial food 
habits of patients of foreign birth, and to 
teach these patients, some of whom cannot 
read, a workable system of measuring the 
food making up their dict. Two typical 
menus, one for patients of low tolerance and 
one for the Joslin maintenance diet, are given 
to conform with American, Armenian, Jew- 
ish, and Italian dietary habits, and specific 
practical applications of the general princi- 
ples involved in these menus are considered 
for each of the familiar groups of foods. The 


system found most practical for teaching 
foreign patients food equivalents makes use 
of a 5 gm. lump of sugar as the unit of com- 
parison, this representing the amount of 
carbohydrate in a hundred-gram portion of a 
5 per cent vegetable. By repeated demon- 
strations in the clinic of the equivalent of 
other types of food in lumps of sugar it 
becomes possible for the patients to select 
the proper food combinations. 


Mitchell, H. H. The straight and narrow 
path to normal weight. Sci. Am. 136, 
110-111 (1927). 

A popular discussion of the most advis- 
able methods of reducing weight by diet 
restrictions with a warning against adver- 
tised obesity cures. “The path to normal 
weight for one constitutionally fat is truly 
a straight and narrow one. No short cuts © 
can be taken, the blandishments of advertised 
obesity cures to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. However, the satisfaction derived from 
a measurable, even though slow, progress 
toward the coveted goal should be sufficient 
compensation for the discomfort suffered. 
If feats of will power are excellent measures 
of self-discipline, the reduction of a burden- 
some overweight has psychological as well as 
hygienic arguments in its favor.” 


Marshall, J. A. Dental caries and pulp 
sequelae resulting from experimental diets. 
J. Am. Dental Assocn. 14, 3-37 (1927). 
From an extensive study of the effects 

of vitamin A on tooth development in rats, 
the author has concluded that caries does 
not develop in such animals until maturity, 
but that when once it has developed it can- 
not be checked or altered by subsequent 
administration of vitamin A. Pulp lesions 
have been demonstrated in teeth giving no 
visible evidence of caries. But few protocols 
of the experimental work upon which these 
conclusions are drawn are given, although 
the paper is abundantly illustrated with 
photographs of the experimental animals 
and microphotographs and sectional draw- 
ings of the tooth lesions. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


McMillan, Margaret. The nursery school in 
organic education. Am. Childhood 12, 
5-7 (1927). 

Even the two-year old nursery school 
child feels the need of respect due him as an 
individual. Upon entering school he must 
not be forced into the school regime but 
left free to join it. His impressions, although 
disconnected, are indelible, so his surround- 
ings should give him beauty and mass, best 
seen in nature. Little by way of apparatus 
is needed. His senses function slowly, so 
he must have time to feel and dream. He is 
experiencing racial fear, which makes him 
cruel; he must be reassured and thus 
civilized. He remains an individualist, mak- 
ing his own experiments. At this period 
education is organic, creative as never 


again. 


Sherbon, Florence B. The educational value 
of doll play. Am. Childhood 12, 8-11 (1927). 
Children of most races play with dolls 

with a certain uniformity of interest and 
purpose. Doll play begins at one year, 
increases to a peak at nine, fades out at 
twelve or fourteen. By building upon this 
spontaneous interest sound training in the 
care of children and fundamental concepts 
of family relationships may be imparted 
throughout childhood and the adolescent 
given a wholesome stabilization, 


Richardson, Frank H. Preventing faulty 
posture in children. Am. Childhood 12, 
17-19 (1927). 

Poor posture may result from fatigue, 
especially in malnourished children; inac- 
tivity caused by long school hours; poorly 
adjusted school desks and chairs; carrying 
heavy books; defects of sight or hearing; 
imitation of teachers. Exercises to develop 
“the fixed high chest” and correct flat foot are 
given, and a _ mechanical device for 
strengthening weak feet is described. 


Lowrey, Lawson G. Environmental factors 
in the behavior of children. Am. J. 
Psychiat. 6, 227-237 (1926). 

Dynamic environmental factors, such as 


normal father-mother relationships, sibling 
jealousy, competitive relationships, are 
significant in the evolution of attitudes, emo- 
tional reactions, and behavior in children. 
They carry over into adult life and influence 
future behavior patterns. Out of defects in 
such situations which frustrate adequate 
emotional expression arise behavior dis- 
orders. Adequate satisfaction in terms of 
self-preservation, self-assertion, love-life, and 
recognition of the group are necessary to 
healthy development and successful beha- 
vior. Hence the dynamic environment is the 
most important thing in the child’s life. 


Lovett, Blanche. Continuity in play activi- 

ties. Childhood Educ. 3, 259-264 (1927). 

A study of the significant differences ex- 
pressed by children of two kindergarten 
age groups and of first grade in their activity 
play, dramatic play, and rhythmic play. 
All groups are found to need much freedom 
and space. The four-year group is shown to 
enjoy activity for its own sake, with simple 
equipment for individualist play; the five- 
year group requires opportunity for group 
and organized play; the six-year group shows 
Increased skills, ability to plan ahead, in- 
terest in winning games and making up rules 
for play. 


Horn, Madeline, D. Would you help us 
find out what words children use in the 
home? Childhood Educ. 3, 268-269 (1927). 
Directions are given for those willing to 

cooperate with the Child Study committee 

of the International Kindergarten Union in 
their study of the home vocabularies of 
children up to eight years of age. 


Arlitt, Ada H. Some applications of the 
principles of habit formation. Childhood 
Educ. 3, 270-272 (1927). 

A discussion of four common misapplica- 
tions of the principles of habit formation: 
namely, the situation in which a naughty 
child is enabled to derive satisfaction from 
the attention his bad behavior attracts; 
when exceptions are permitted in the habitual 
response to a situation; when those in author- 
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ity fail to agree upon a definite policy; and 
when the child is not led to recognize his 
need for a certain habit. 


Allen, Frederick H. When children seem 

lazy. Children 2, 8-10 (1927). 

So-called laziness may be a symptom of 
physical or emotional depression, of actual 
incompetence, or of dependence upon others. 
A child should never be stigmatized as lazy, 
but the cause of his inactivity sought and the 
situation corrected. 


Richardson, Frank H. Quarrelsomeness. 

Children 2, 19-20 (1927). 

A brief discussion of this problem, with 
the conclusion that adequate equipment for 
suitable work and play will prevent or cure 
such a condition in any child. 


Regensburg, Jeanette. Social implications 
of mental testing. Family 7, 295-300 
(1927). 

Mental testing can only be of real value in 
social work if the score is recognized as but 
one factor in the evaluation of an individual. 
Personality traits, habits, and traditions, 
emotional reactions, attitudes, physical 
handicaps, social responsibility, and inherent 
ambitions and interests must be considered. 


Blanchard, Phyllis. The high school age. 

Hygeia 5, 79-80 (1927). 

A discussion of the adolescent’s urge 
toward independence and responsibility and 
especially of the need for a eugenic attitude 
toward sex. 


Dearborn, Frances R. What does honesty 
mean to third and fourth grade children? 
J. Educ. Method 6, 205-212 (1927). 
Children of this age group understand 

situations which involve lying, but are con- 
fused by situations involving stealing, cheat- 
ing, and withholding of confession. Special 
training should be given in thinking through 
such situations. 


Yowell, Stella. Are children reading? J. 
Educ. Res. 15, 1-4 (1927). 
Fifty outstanding characters from a care- 


fully compiled children’s book list were 
submitted to 664 high school students for 
identification. Only 51.2 per cent of the 
children answered correctly, indicating to 
the author insufficient reading on the part of 
the average child. 


Jensen, Dortha W. The gifted child. J. 
Educ. Res. 15, 34-41 (1927). 
A discussion of the educational concepts 
and practices with regard to gifted children, 
with an extensive bibliography. 


Farrow, E. P. Castration threats against 
children. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis. 65, 21- 
29 (1927). 

Psychoanalysis has disclosed the serious 
consequences of castration threats from 
which seven out of ten boys between the 
ages of two and six are believed to suffer. 
The threat is commonly made in an effort 
to check infant exhibitionism by servants, 
nursemaids, and maiden relatives, with no 
conception of its seriousness. Effort should 
be made to prevent such occurrences. 


Surette, Thomas W. Experiments in music 
education in the United States. New Era 
[London] 8, 23-25 (1927). 

A description of music teaching in the 
Winnetka public schools and the Beaver 
Country Day School, where certain funda- 
mental changes in method, namely, the use 
of only the best music and discontinuance of 
drill in sight reading, greatly improved mu- 
sical expression and appreciation. 


Lehman, H. C., and Witty, P. A. The 
present status of the tendency to collect 
and hoard. Psychol. Rev. 34, 48-56 
(1927). 

Data are presented to show that interest 
in collecting stamps, birds’ eggs, etc. is not 
marked, nor are there age-levels at which 
interest in such collections suddenly increases 
or decreases by spurts, among the several 
thousand unselected Kansas children whose 
voluntary activities were noted in this 
study. The highest percentage of collec- 
tions is found among children of about the 
age of 10} years, when about 12} per cent of 
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those studied were engaged in some collect- 
ing activity. Earlier investigations show 90 
per cent of the children studied had one or 
more active collection. Ten years seems 
the optimum age for collections. 


Holt, Laura D. The hard of hearing child. 
Public Health Nurse 19, 4-6 (1927). 
Eighty per cent of deafness is preventable 

if taken in time, but in the early stages when 

treatment is most effective it is difficult to 
detect. By periodic testing of all school 
children incipient deafness may be detected, 
treatment given in time to check many 
cases, and lip-reading taught most easily 
at school age to those who require it. Ac- 
curate tests in all schools are possible through 
the perfection of the audiometer, which 
requires electric attachment and tests about 

135 children per hour, and the acoumeter, a 

simpler, cheaper device for small groups. 


Osborn, Henry F. Creative education in 
the school. School & Soc. 25, 55-60 
(1927). 
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Primitive youth made constant use of ob- 
servation, imitation, creation, invention, 
reason, and imagination, under a constant 
struggle for existence. Modern youth makes 
little use of this priceless heritage, save of 
that of imitation, which is increasing to the 
point of dominating his life. Cultivation 
of the creative spirit, especially during the 
home and school period, is necessary to 
combat this trend. 


Earle, Rebekah K. The nursery school 
movement in California. Sierra Educ. 
News 23, 712-714 (1927). 

Notes on various experimental nursery 
schools in California, including the one 
opened in September, 1926, as part of the 
Los Angeles city school system. 


Van Waters, Miriam. Nineteen ways of 
being a bad parent. Survey (Graphic 
number) 57, 433-439 (1927). 

Case studies exemplifying various types of 
parental mismanagement. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Women in Industry. Miss Mary Ander- 
son, chief of the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, in a recent 
address before the Advisory Council of the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Women and 
Children, pointed out that the problems of 
the employment of women which were 
arising with the rapid development of indus- 
try in the United States had important 
social and economic ramifications, and that 
a thorough understanding called for two 
cooperating types of study, those by state 
agencies which have special reference to 
local conditions and supplementary ones by 
the federal government which consider the 
nation as a whole. 


Fur Farming, Fur Statistics, and Rabbit 
Fur. There are now about 2,500 fur farmers 


in the United States and Alaska and about 
1,500 in Canada, according to the Biological 
Survey of the United States Department of 


Agriculture, the majority of them raising 
silver or blue foxes. The industry is also 
steadily but quietly growing in European 
countries and Japan. Official statistics of 
the United States fur industry and foreign 
trade in furs are given in an article by E. A. 
Mann in Commerce Reports of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce for December 
13, 1926. “Rabbit Skins for Fur,” de- 
scribing this phase of the fur industry and 
including a list of trade names for rabbit 
furs, has just been issued as Farmers Bulletin 
1519 and may be obtained on request from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


U. S. Bureau of Standards. “Standard 
Hosiery Length”’ is the title of Technological 
Paper No. 324 by E. M. Schenke and C. W. 
Schoffstali. The work there reported was 
undertaken in cooperation with the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers as a problem in research and 
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standardization in the industry and includes 
methods of measuring and standards pro- 
posed for different types of hosiery. 

Home economists may also be interested 
in U. S. government master specifications 
for denim, indigo blue (shrunk), and for 
towels, huck (with woven name) which are 
defined in Circulars of the Bureau of 
Standards Numbers 265 and 313 respec- 
tively, along with methods of inspection and 
testing. 

“A Zoning Primer” by the advisory com- 
mittee on zoning appointed by Secretary 
Hoover, describes zoning as an “effort to 
provide each district orneighborhood . . . 
with just such protection and just such 
liberty as is sensible” and gives information 
as to the steps to be taken to put a zoning 
program into effect in any community. 

The technological paper may be pur- 
chased for 10 cents and the circulars and 
“Zoning Primer’’ for five cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Household Pests. Pests destructive to 
food, clothing, furniture, and other property 
is the subject of Series 60 of the lantern 
slides prepared by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, and pests detrimental to 
health is that of Series 61. Both sets 
were prepared for extension, school, and 
club use and are available for distribution 
from the office of agricultural instruction, 
Extension Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Extension Work with Negroes. The 
development of work with negroes from its 
early beginning in 1914 to 1924 as described 
by O. B. Martin, in U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Miscellaneous Circular 72, shows 
a significant growth in many lines, including 
boys’ and girls’ club work, and home demon- 
stration work with women. The movable 
school which carries equipment and instruc- 
tors by motor truck has been a typical and 
impressive feature. 


The Organized Summer Camp. The 
purposes and development of organized 
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summer camps for boys and girls are de- 
scribed in a thirteen-page bulletin by Marie 
M. Ready recently published as Physical 
Education Series No. 7, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Education, 1926. 


The Healthful Budget. The physical, 
the time, the energy, and the income budget 
are all considered as interdependent parts 
of the healthful budget in an article by 
Margaret M. Edwards in The Child Health 
Bulletin for January. 


Prevocational School for Retarded Girls. 
Home economics subjects play an important 
part in the work at the special school for 
girls of 14 to 16 at South Bend, Indiana, 
which is described by Adelaide Lamport, 
head teacher, in School Life for January. 


Ancient Foot Troubles. While Egyptian 
and Assyrian statues and Greek statures of 
the archaic period represent the human foot 
with a normal shape, by the fourth century 
B. C., says the Antiquarian, quoted in 
Science News Letter, the little toe begins to 
appear crushed against the fourth, a de- 
formity clearly due to the use of sandals, 
The type generally worn had a single thong 
which passed between the great and second 
toes and a cross-strap which prevented a 
natural expansion of the little toe. This 
deformity is said to be apparent, for example, 
in the famous Hermes of Praxiteles. 


Electric Power from Wind. Wind-driven 
electric generators for farm use have proved 
more feasible than is generally supposed, 
according to investigations by the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and the Nebraska State 
Agricultural College. Studies of wind 
velocity over ten years show that in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, there is sufficient wind to keep 
the storage batteries adequately charged 
except for rare periods in late summer and 
early winter. During the darkest season, 
when the consumption of electricity on farms 
is at its maximum, the wind power is 
sufficient to keep the batteries properly 
charged. Although further investigation is 
needed, the prospects seem good for a wide 
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use of this economical method of generating 
electricity in rural homes. 


Cafeteria. Another note on the origin 
of the word is given in American Speech 
for January. 


Decorative Arts in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. A recent addition to the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York is the small 
collection installed in Gallery J9, in the 
alcoves of which are shown house furnishings 
influenced by the styles or movements some- 
times designated as neoclassicism, ro- 
manticism, antiquarianism, medievalism, 
and naturalism. The brief description and 
the illustrations given in the Bulletin of the 
Museum for December, 1926, are full of 
suggestions regarding the development of 
taste during a period about which few books 
on interior decoration say much that is 
definite. 


Pleasure from Pictures. This is the title 
of a recent addition to the “Reading with a 
Purpose” courses issued by the American 
Library Association, 86 East Randolph 
Street, Chicago. It is described by the 
author, Henry Turner Bailey of the Cleve- 
land School of Art, as “a guide between the 
Scylla of science and the Charybdis of gush” 
in judging pictures. 


Cloth Charts. A simple method of making 
large cloth charts by tracing an opaque 
projection from a lantern slide is described 
by Rev. Hilary S. Jurica of St. Procopius 
College, Lisle, Illinois, in The Educational 
Screen for January, 1927. 


Domestic Crafts and Home Organizaticn 
in London Evening Institutes. A mem- 
orandum and syllabus for instruction for 
these, the English equivalents of our 
domestic science and art or home economics, 
has been issued recently as Publication No. 
2462 of the London County Council. 
Besides showing what work is offered in 
courses which correspond somewhat to our 
continuation courses, the pamphlet indicates 
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how the London work differs from ours both 
in terminology and in emphasis. 


British Coal Strike and International 
Wheat Trade. How increase in trans- 
portation costs and other results of the 
coal strike have changed the usual channels 
of wheat trade and affected price and supplies 
not only in Europe but in America as well is 
brought out in a “Survey of the Wheat 
Situation, August to November, 1926,” 
published as Number 3, Volume III, of 
Wheat Studies, Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University, California. 


Panama City Women’s Vocational School. 
In October the school entertained the 
deputies of the National Assembly and 
cabinet ministers at a banquet prepared and 
served by the students, says the Builetin of 
the Pan American Union. This is the school 
referred to editorially in the November 
JOURNAL. 


Pan-American Notes. The progress 
made in hygienic housing for Chilean work- 
ingmen is indicated by an illustrated article 
in the February Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, describing the formal inauguration 
of a group of substantial, attractive, con- 
venient houses erected in a suburb of San- 
tiago by a mutual benefit association. The 
project was made possible by a new cheap 
housing law as the result of which similar 
developments have already been undertaken 
in other cities, several of them by the Mort- 
gage Loan Bank. 

Recent sanitary regulations in Guatemala 
require that all meat dealers have a license 
and that their shops be well ventilated, 
painted, protected against flies, and provided 
with cement floors, granite, marble, or 
cement counters, rust-proof meathooks, and 
government-inspected scales. 


Swiss Rent Contribution. The city of 
Basel assists families of limited means 
having four or more children to support by 
paying them a sum equivalent to from 10 to 
30 per cent of the annual house rent. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


GENERAL 


American Hospital Association. The 
dates of the Minneapolis convention will be 
October 10 to 14, 1927, instead of October 
3 to 7 as previously announced. 

Conference on Nursery Schools. The 
committee appointed in February, 1926, ata 
meeting of those interested in nursery schools 
to work out plans for a conference an- 
nounce that one will be held in New York 
City, April 22 and 23. The program will 
be based on the replies to questionnaires 
sent out by the committee. For further 
information address the chairman, Dr. Lois 
Hayden Meek, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Conference for Parenthood. The pro- 
gram of the Midwest Conference held at 
Kansas City March 3, 4, and 5 was arranged 
by the local Children’s Bureau and the Kan- 
sas Bureau of Child Research. The first day 
was devoted to preparental education, the 
second to education of parents, and the third 
to research. Many names well known to 
home economists were found on the list of 
speakers. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Florence Fallgatter, previously acting head 
of the home economics department at 
Montana State College of Agriculture, has 
been appointed special agent for home 
economics education to succeed Mabel 
Campbell, and began work the first of March. 

International Kindergarten Union. The 
annual meeting will be held in New Haven, 
April 25 to 28, with headquarters at the 
Hotel Taft. In addition to reports of com- 
mittees and routine business, there will be 
addresses, general discussions and visits to 
the local schools.and the Yale Psycho- 
Clinic. 

National Federation of Day Nurseries. 
The biennial conference is to be held in 
Washington, May 9 to 11, immediately 
preceding the Child Health Congress. 


Near East College Association. Six 
American colleges have incorporatea under 
this name to raise a joint endowment fund 
of $15,000,000. They are Robert College, 
Constantinople College, the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, International College of 
Smyrna, Sofia American Schools, and Athens 
College. 

Pestalozzi Centenary. February 17, 1927, 
the centenary of the death of J. H. Pestalozzi, 
the famous educational pioneer, was widely 
celebrated in Europe, and especially in 
Switzerland and in the city and canton of 
Zurich, his birthplace. An illustrated popu- 
lar life of Pestalozzi is to be published in 
French, German, and Italian, also a new 
edition of his famous “Leonard and Ger- 
trude,” and a new edition of his complete 
works is to be begun. 

In addition plans are being made for a 
memorial international education conference 
in Zurich August 1, 2, and 3, to which teach- 
ers are especially invited. Dr. K. E. Rich- 
ter of the College of the City of New York 
has been designated by the Swiss govern- 
ment as American organizer for the confer- 
ence. 

Progressive Education Association. The 
annual meeting is to be held in Cleveland 
April 28 to 30. Headquarters will be at the 
Statler Hotel. The general theme is to be 
“The Spirit and Practice of the New Educa- 
tion.” Inaddition to the usual exhibit of the 
best work of various schools the committee 
in charge will prepare an exhibit in special 
units, illustrating methods in various sub- 
jects or particular principles of progressive 
education. 

World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. The third general meeting and 
second biennial session is to be held in 
Toronto, August 7 to 12, 1927. The pre- 
liminary notices predict an attendance of 
about five thousand. There will be speakers 
of international reputation, reports of 
committees, and special consideration of 
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what may be done to allay national jealous- 

ies, and racial and religious hatreds. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Augustus 

O. Thomas, Augusta, Maine, or Charles 

H. Williams, 101 Jesse Hall, Columbia, 
NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
A council meeting was held in Omaha, 
December 18, at which plans were made 
for the state meetings on April 1 and 2. 

University of Nebraska. “The ‘teen 
age’ was the theme of the meetings of the 
home economics section of Organized 
Agriculture which met for the twenty-second 
annual program, January 4 to 6, at the 
College of Agriculture. Dr. Caroline Hed- 
ger of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, Chicago, and Hope Needham, house- 
hold editor of several daily papers in the 
corn belt region, spoke on the value of 
health. 

In November, the home economics de 
partment studied an exhibition of silks sent 
out by the Cheney Silk Company of New 
York. The collection included reproduc- 
tions of period dress and drapery silks in 
damask, velvet, brocades, and taffeta. 

A new feature of the University radio 

programs is “The homemaker’s half hour” 
at 10.30 every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday forenoon. “Mrs. True Homemaker,” 
who conducts the programs, is Mrs. True 
Jack Colbert, a former member of the 
staff. 
Gudrun Carlson of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers recently spoke to 
several classes in the foods and nutrition 
division and to the methods class in voca- 
tional education on the selection of meats, 
the history of the packing industry, and 
opportunities for trained home economists 
in the commercial field. 


NEW ENGLAND 
New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The time-honored midwinter meet- 


ing was held at Simmons College on Janu- 
ary 29 with the program arranged by the 
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economics, homemakers, and women in busi- 
ness sections. Katharine Fisher, director of 
Good Housekeeping Institute, was the morn- 
ing speaker on the subject “A new part- 
nership—the housekeeper and industry.” 
During the question period, Miss Fisher 
discussed the changing methods of training 
future homemakers for more intelligent 
buying. Following the luncheon, there were 
greetings from the state association presi- 
dents and councilors, and from Miss Roof, 
New England councilor. The association 
had as a guest Clyde Schuman. 

At the afternoon meeting the subject, 
“What the home economics women in busi- 
ness offer to other home economists,”’ was 
discussed by Helen Aitken of the Edison 
Electric Company, Harriet Ainsworth of 
Filene’s clothing information center, and 
Della T. Lutes of Modern Priscilla. The 
presentation brought out two principal con- 
tributions—the popularization of home 
economics and the service of interpretation 
between industry and home. 


NEW MEXICO 


Division of Vocational Education. This 
year New Mexico boasts two practice cot- 
tages in the high schools at Deming and 
Tucumcari. Not just the school children 
but everyone in each community is im- 
mensely proud of the cottage. Both group 
and individual projects are worked out, in- 
cluding those in landscape gardening, in- 
terior decoration, house care, and meal 
planning. A large living room with a fire- 
place furnishes an excellent place for club 
meetings and small informal parties. 

Extension Work. The State Extension 
Conference met February 7 to12. Twonew 
home economics workers were present, Velma 
Borschell, formerly home demonstration 
agent in Sterling, Colorado, who will be on 
the state force, and Mrs. Ruth Park of 
Denton, Texas, who is located in Curry 
County. Madge Reese, field agent for the 
western states, was present all the week. 
One talk she gave was on “Lessons in exten- 
sion work for foreign countries.” 

Sara Kerr, formerly home demonstration 
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agent in Roosevelt County, is working for 
her master’s degree at Columbia University. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association, 
Greater New York. On January 18 a 
joint meeting was held with the League of 
Advertising Women of New York at the 
Advertising Club House. Isabel Ely Lord, 
program chairman of the women in business 
section, arranged the following program: 
“Free lancing in food fields,” by Anna Lewis 
Pierce, consultant in foods and household 
appliances; “Home economics service as 
related to department store advertising,” 
Harriett C. Emmons, R. H. Macy and Com- 
pany; “How the skyscraper kitchen sells the 
advertiser’s product,’’ Olive S. Allen, direc- 
tor of the test kitchen, Blackman Agency; 
“The ultimate consumer,” Anna Barrows, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Central Distrid. Ruth Atwater, acting 
president of the New York Home Economics 
Association in Miss Cooley’s absence, ad- 
dressed the meeting in Utica, October 21, 
on “Appreciation courses in home econom- 
ics.” She also spoke before the Northern 
District at Canton, November 4. 

Western Distrid. On January 23 at the 
Fillmore Room, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, was 
held the first get-together luncheon of the 
year, followed by a talk on “Problems of 
investing your money” by Mr. Ervin Ran- 
kin. A report of special interest was that 
from the chairman of the scholarship fund, 
who told of an opportunity to give practical 
help to a student doing excellent work in 
home economics. The Association voted a 
sum of money for immediate help and also a 
future loan. The membership chairman 
reported fifteen membership renewals. 

Skidmore College. The home economics 
department offers a new one-semester techni- 
cal course in meal planning and preparation 
for students majoring in other departments. 
Two sections of fifteen students each are 
meeting for the full semester. To overcome 
difiiculties of scheduling, the “Supper Club” 
plan has been followed. 
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New members of the staff are: Mary 
Newell, assistant professor in clothing, and 
Jeanette Draine, instructor in foods. 

The October meeting of the Home 
Economics Club was a get-together picnic 
to help freshmen become acquainted with 
faculty and upper class members. 

Helen Bogart, a senior, has been appointed 
state chairman of student clubs for the year 
and Norma Shiring, faculty advisor for state 
clubs. 

Mechanics Institute, Rochester. As a 
preliminary move to perform more active 
service, the Buffalo alumni, under the chair- 
manship of Ethel Mason Coan, held a 
luncheon at the Hotel Statler on Washing- 
ton’s birthday. Guests from the Institute 
brought the alumni up to the minute on the 
latest developments and plans of the school. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The southeastern section will meet at 
Ellendale April 6,7,and 8. The northwest- 
ern section will meet at Minot on April 
7, 8, and 9. The home economics round 
tables for these sections will be in charge of 
Dorothea Nevramon of Fargo, and Veryl 
Robinson of the Forestry State Normal 
School at Bottineau. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. Alma 
Binzel, mental hygiene specialist from Mil- 
waukee, spent four weeks in Fargo giving a 
series of lectures to the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, evening school, and the junior and 
senior students of child care. Miss Binzel 
took part in the home economics program 
at the North Dakota Educational Associa- 
tion last fall. This return visit was spon- 
sored by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, who were assisted by the 
Child Health Demonstration, the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, the State De- 
partment of Vocational Education, and the 
local luncheon clubs. 

Dean Alba Bales of the home economics 
department is teaching a course for men in 
which there is much interest and a large 
enrollment. 
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State Teachers College, Minot. Eleanor 
Bryson is studying at Columbia University. 
Her position is filled by Ruth Palmer. 

University of North Dakota. Eva Sophia 
Schairer, head of the home economics de- 
partment, gave a series of talks on child care 
in connection with Farmers’ Week, at Bot- 
tineau, February 23, 24, and 25. 

A course in home economics for men is 
offered for the third time. The men are 
enthusiastic and the enrollment is larger 
than ever before. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Associaticn. The 
annual meeting will be held in Columbus, 
May 6 and 7, with the following program: 
“Music for the family,” Fannie Buchanan, 
Victor Talking Machine Company: “Home 
economics in the education of women,” 
Dr. Robert E. Vinsom, Western Reserve 
University; “Training for parenthood,” Edna 
White, Merrill-Palmer School; “The new 
women of Africa,” Miss L. M. Hoemen, 
Otterbein University, Westerville, Ohio; and 
a business session. 

Ohio State University. Total attendance 
at Farmers’ Week January 31 to February 
5, was 5946, an increase of 941 over 1926, 
of these 1695 were women. Members of the 
resident and extension home economics de- 
partment on the program included Mrs. 
Grace G. Walker, Hughina McKay, Alma 
Heiner, Emma Sparks, Edna M. Callahan, 
and Geneva M. Bane. 

Matrons of children’s homes who took the 
child feeding course with Miss Ogle in 
October are sending in a week’s menus every 
two months with a statement of the chil- 
dren’s weights. The menus are checked 
over and returned with suggestions to the 
matrons. Three homes that were not in the 
group are asking for assistance. 

Sixteen dietitians and others interested in 
nutrition held a dinner meeting at the 
Faculty Club on February 12. Dorothy 
Shank, director of the research kitchens of 
the American Stove Company, Cleveland, 
discussed “Practical applications of some of 
the newer nutrition information.” 

Joyce Syler resigned her position as home 
demonstration agent in Mahoning County 
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and on February 18 married John H. Har- 
man of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
They will make their home in Cleveland. 

Florence York, home demonstration agent 
in Miami County, resigned February 15 to 
take a similar position in Jackson County, 
Oregon. 

M. Jeannette Butler, clothing specialist, 
has been granted six months’ leave of absence 
to study at the Wolfe School of Design in 
Los Angeles and at the University of South- 
ern California. 

Lucy G. Swift, nutrition specialist of the 
American Red Cross, came to Ohio March 
1 as nutrition specialist during Miss Garvin’s 
absence. During the past year and a half, 
Miss Swift has been in charge of some special 
nutrition work in New Mexico. 

Ohio Weslyan University. The demand 
for home economics has so increased that 
the department has equipped an additional 
clothing laboratory. Dorothy A. Briggs, 
a graduate of the University, has been added 
to the staff. 

At the annual homecoming celebration in 
November, the Home Economics Club 
served three hundred guests at a luncheon in 
Edwards Gymnasium. 

At one of the fall meetings of the Home 
Economics Club, Gertrude Lockhead, a 
graduate of the College of Domestic Science 
of Glasgow, Scotland, and now a member of 
the student body, gave an interesting talk 
on “Home economics in Scotland.” 

Antioch College. Jane Cape, a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin in 1914, came 
to Antioch in September after a year at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
where she held a Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
fellowship in child research. Miss Cape has 
organized a nursery school of nine children 
under five years. Three children come from 
homes where the mother is employed and the 
rest from faculty families. Mrs. Bush Smith 
(Alathena Johnson) is in charge of the school. 

The department of household economics 
claims a share in the development of the 
Antioch shoe project, an attempt to produce 
shoes that are hygienic, reasonable in price, 
and good-looking enough to tempt school 
girls and their mothers. The shoes are now 
sold by Franklin Simons in New York, Halle 
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Brothers in Cleveland, L.S. Ayres in Indian- 
apolis, Rike-Kumler in Dayton, and the 
Edward Wren Company in Springfield, and 
will soon be on sale in other cities. Repre- 
sentatives of the college have conducted an 
educational campaign to interest young 
women and children in the study and care of 
feet. 

Defiance College. In a course in draping 
open to members of the advanced clothing 
class only, the students make dress forms and 
drape them without patterns, and also draft 
patterns. The home management class is 
learning to refinish furniture. At the close 
of the football season the home economics 
department, which is directed by Isabelle 
Hitchcock, served seventy guests at the 
Varsity Club banquet. The home economics 
dining room is a social center this year, with 
faculty teas held twice a week. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held in 
conjunction with the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tion Association in Harrisburg, December 28. 
Margaret M. Edwards of the American Child 
Health Association, spoke on the place of 
home economics in the health program, and 
Cora M. Winchell, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, on modernizing home econom- 
ics teaching. ‘The officers for the new year, 
who will serve for the State Home Economics 
Association and for the home economics 
section of the State Vocational Association, 
are as follows: President, Lu M. Hartman, 
Mansfield; vice-president, Genevieve Fisher; 
secretary-treasurer, Gertrude D. Peabody, 
Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania Education Association. The 
home economics section met in Harrisburg, 
December 29. Inez LaBossier, of the home 
service department of the North American 
Dye corporation, Mt. Vernon, New York, 
gave a talk and demonstration on color and 
the practical application of dyes. 

Washington County Institute. The home 
economics teachers of Washington County 
held five sessions during the Teachers In- 
stitute, December 20 to 24. Those on the 
programs were Mrs. Minerva Baker of 
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Springdale, Elizabeth Stevenson of Home- 
stead, Mrs. Edith D. Davison and Genevieve 
Fisher of Pittsburgh, and Mrs. Agnes Van- 
Kirk of Washington. 

Gregg Township Vocational School. 
Emma M. Watts has succeeded Mrs. Edith 
D. Davison as county supervisor of home 
economics in Allegheny County. Mrs. 
Davison has been appointed state super- 
visor of home economics, succeeding Lu M. 
Hartman. 

Pittsburgh. The textile section of the 
Home Economics Club of the Fifth Avenue 
High School has presented two handsome 
wall tapestries to the new school library. 
The Club holds two meetings a month, a 
general one at which subjects of interest to 
all members are discussed, and one divided 
into a textile section and a food section. 
This is the first high school club in the state 
to send a contribution to the quota of the 
Ellen H. Richards Fund. 

The Home Economics Club of Pittsburgh, 
on February 4, entertained the pupils of the 
Girls’ Vocational School together with those 
girls from eighth-grade classes of the city 
interested in the vocational school. This 
club gives financial help to high school 
girls in home economics classes who might 
not otherwise be able to finish their courses. 
It has also recently contributed $25 to the 
Ellen H. Richards Fund and $50 to the 
Brashear Settlement of Pittsburgh. 

Schwab Industrial School. Under the 
leadership of Elizabeth Stevenson, supervisor 
of home economics, two interesting projects 
have been carried out in the vocational 
department this year. One was a survey 
adopted from the plan used in Denver to 
determine the interests and activities of two 
hundred eighth-grade girls enrolled in general 
home economics classes. The results showed 
the need for more emphasis upon marketing, 
selection of materials, selection of ready- 
made clothing, meal planning, and meal 
service. The other project was the organi- 
zation of a vocational home economics club 
to promote sociability among the girls. 
Definite activities were planned for each 
month, such as a Hallowe’en party in Octo- 
ber, two plays at Thanksgiving, assistance 
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in the Christmas pageant, and the making 
of attractive gifts for Christmas. 

Millville. In response to a request at 
short notice, the home economics classes 
baked a wedding cake so successfully that 
the Community Club asked the girls to make 
gingerbread and candy for three hundred 
guests at a Hallowe’en party. The work 
was included in the week’s lessons of all high 
school foods classes, which gave them ex- 
perience in handling large quantities of food 
at no expense to the school. 

Williamsport High School. The four-year 
vocational class has an enrollment of 195, 
the largest in the state. Three hundred 
jars of fruit were canned for the children of 
the fresh air schools. Asa Christmas proj- 
ect for the seniors, the women inmates of 
the city home were given clothing, boxes of 
candy, and potted plants, the money for 
which was obtained by pledges, and candy 
and food sales. The juniors adopted a child 
to clothe for the year; the sophomores helped 
provide necessities for a widow and five 
children. All of the home economics foods 
classes are organized in clubs with officers 
and regular meetings. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Associa- 
tions. At the general meeting in Nashville 
April 15 Lita Baneand Jessie Harris will be 
speakers. The Association now has 146 mem- 
bers with 1927 dues paid and two student 
clubs. The state is divided into three asso- 
ciations, East, Middle, and West Tennessee, 
with three general meetings during the year 
held in Knoxville, Memphis, and Nashville. 
East Tennessee is leading with 78 members 
but Middle Tennessee will probably increase 
its membership at the meeting on April 15. 

Many Tennessee home economists are 
planning to attend the annual meeting of 
the American Home Economics Association 
in Asheville, June 21 to 24. About fifteen 
members will drive their cars to Asheville. 

University of Tennessee. Two hundred 
and six farm women from forty different 
Tennessee counties attended Farm Women’s 
Week, January 21 to 26, taking classes in 
poultry, gardening, home management, 
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health, basketry, hooked rug making, judg- 
ing home products, and community dramat- 
ics. One night a clever play “How the 
Story Grew” was given by eight of the farm 
women. All the women, whose ages ranged 
from 18 to 72, slept on camp cots in the Agri- 
cultural Building at the University Farm 
and their meals were served cafeteria style. 
Over half of them were presidents of home 
demonstration clubs whose expenses were 
paid by their clubs or by prize money won at 
county fairs. 


TEXAS 


University of Texas. A division of child 
care and training has been established as a 
part of the department of home economics. 
It is endowed by the Texas Public Health 
Association. All girls taking home 
economics courses will be required to do 
some work and observation in the nursery. 
In addition to the regular home economics 
faculty, the staff will include Jean Pinckney, 
of the bureau of nutrition and health educa- 
tion, Nell Freund, a full-time nurse, and 
Helen Streit, the nursery teacher. 

Texas State College for Women. The 
home economics department is sponsoring a 
child study club under the supervision of 
Mabel Potter. Members are mothers of 
small children and each in turn is responsible 
for a program. A library is being bought 
with money from dues. 

During the past year nine students have 
taken positions as home demonstration 
agents in four states. On December 23 Char- 
lotte Halgrim judged homemade candy and 
fruit cake for a Christmas contest planned by 
the Sears Roebuck Agricultural Foundation 
of Dallas. There were over 2,100 entries, 
distant states being represented; 58 prizes 
were awarded, the largest $25. 

Sul Ross State Teachers College. The 
girls of the home economics department en- 
tertained the members of the college faculty 
and their wives with a spring party luncheon 
on Tuesday, February 1, in the home 
economics dining room, which was decor- 
ated with flowers, birds, and butterflies. 

West Texas State Teachers College. 
Elizabeth Cox, associate professor of home 
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economics, is doing graduate work at Kansas 
State Agricultural College. Her position 
is being filled by Nell Flinn, who received 
her master’s degree from Kansas State 
Agricultural College in 1924. 

The Home Economics Club sent a repre- 
sentative to the Texas Home Economics 
Association meeting in November. This 
quarter the club is contributing $50 to its 
student loan fund. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. 
The meeting in connection with the Virginia 
Education Association, November 25 and 
26 at Roanoke, had two very full sessions. 
The first was on the relationship of the Vir- 
ginia Home Economics Association to the 
American Home Economics Association and 
to the student clubs of the Virginia high 
schools. Alice Edwards reviewed the work 
and plans of the American Association and 
Virginia Caldwell and Belle Burke reported 
on the Minneapolis meeting and plans for 
the meeting in Asheville next June. Vir- 
ginia is planning an active part in the all- 
southern entertainment of the Association. 
Representatives of the student clubs of 
Virginia high schools reported their activities 
and stated clearly and challengingly what 
they expected from the study of home 
economics. On Friday Dr. Benjamin An- 
drews discussed the home and its social 
problems. After a short round table dis- 
cussion, Mrs. Avery, state supervisor of 
home economics, summed up the objectives 
for vocational home economics in the state. 
Miss Hyre of the Radford College, Miss 
Wilson of Harrisonburg College, and Mrs. 
Clark of the Rocky Mount High School 
presented an exhibit of books. 

Membership is now 118, with 64 affiliated 
clubs. Officers for the next two years are: 
President, Mrs. Ora Hart Avery; vice- 
president, Virginia Caldwell, secretary- 
treasurer, Hallie Hughes, Blacksburg; coun- 
cilor, M’Ledge Moffett. 


WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. Ruth 
w+erels, a home economics graduate now 
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doing research work in preparation for her 
master’s degree, has just completed a study 
of household dyes. This included a survey 
of dyes on the market, sections of the country 
where dyes are sold, those most widely 
advertised, results obtained by inexperienced 
dyers, comparative value of household dyes, 
and standard colors in household dyes. 


WISCONSIN 


University of Wisconsin. Helen T. Par- 
sons, assistant professor of nutrition and 
dietetics, and May Cowles, assistant profes- 
sor of housing, have been granted an exten- 
sion of leave of absence to continue work 
toward their doctorates at Yale and Chicago 
University respectively. 

The annual Farmers’ and Homemakers’ 
Week from January 31 to February 4 was 
attended by about 6,000 people. The 
general topic was “Farm and factory should 
prosper together.” Talks and demonstra- 
tions on subjects pertaining to the home and 
the family were presented by members of the 
home economics departments and by other 
speakers from the University and the city. 
Special interest was shown in the discussions 
on diet in anemia in which Professor E. B. 
Hart and Mrs. May Reynolds gave a talk 
and demonstration on ways to increase iron 
in the diet. Other speakers were Hazel 
Manning and Bess Tyrrell on “Changing 
modes of dress due to factory-made stand- 
ards,”’ Gladys Meloche on “New accessories 
of the wardrobe,” and Dr. Dorothy Reed 
Mendenhall and Mrs. Edith Bettinger on 
“Children’s food habits.” The research 
work on the loss in cooking baby beef versus 
prime beef aroused a great deal of interest 
because of the increasing marketing of the 
baby beef product. The discussions on 
child training by Abby Marlatt and ideal 
home life by Lita Bane were enthusiasti- 
cally received. Members of the Euthenics 
Club prepared and served the noon lunches 
for the members of the Farm and Home 
Group. The Club cleared over $100, which 
will be used for such expenses as contribu- 
tions to the Ellen H. Richards Fund. 

The Euthenics Club, affiliated with the 
American Home Economics Association, was 
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again honored this year by having as its 
chief speaker at the annual banquet Febru- 
ary 10 at the Park Hotel, the president of 
the American Home Economics Association, 
who reviewed the home economics movement 
from the early teaching of Mrs. Nellie 
Kedzie Jones through to the present. 

Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, who is now 
state leader of home economics extension, 
spent most of February in Florida, where 
she gave nine lectures in different parts of 
the state on “Homemaking as a profession.” 

A delightful exhibit of art weaving was 
arranged in Lathrop Hall in December, by, 
Ellen Hillstrom, chairman of the related art 
department, who secured exhibits from craft 
weavers in the United States and Canada. 
Historical pieces were also on exhibiton. 
It was an interesting exhibition in applied 
design and in the use of color in details for 
interior decoration and costume design. The 
cost was more than met by the 10 per cent 
charge on articles consigned for sale, and a 
sum was given to the Dorothy Roberts 
Memorial Fund, which is slowly accumulat- 
ing for a fellowship in child study. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. Edith Grung- 
meier, who has her master’s degree from 
Kansas State Agricultural College, is doing 
full time home economics research under the 
Purnell Act. Sheis at present working upon 
the baking quality of Wyoming flour. 

Hazel Schrack succeeds Bernice Elwell as 
instructor in institutional management and 
director of the Commons. Miss Elwell has 
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gone back to her alma mater at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, to do similar work. 

Avis Daugherty has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy in the clothing department. 
Miss Daugherty has her bachelor’s degree 
from Oregon Agricultural College. 

The college of education and the home 
economics department are cooperating in 
offering an evening class for Laramie mothers 
in child care and training, conducted by Mrs. 
Marguerite L. Corkhill. The enrollment 
started with eighteen and has increased with 
each weekly session. 

There is a live student Home Economics 
Club this year of which Mrs. Corkhill is the 
faculty adviser, Margaret McClellan presi- 
dent, and Helen Hance secretary-treasurer. 
At the last meeting it was voted to afliliate 
with the Wyoming and American Home 
Economics Associations. 

Extension Service. Mary Rokahr, state 
leader of country home demonstration work, 
is back at her post after a year’s leave of 
absence, during which she received her mas- 
ter’s degree at Columbia University and 
travelled in Europe. 

Plans are already laid for holding four 
mothers’ and leaders’ recreation camps for 
rural women during the summer, as was done 
so successfully last year. The camps will 
be in the mountains near Cheyenne, Douglas, 
Worland, and Buffalo. 

Student Clubs. Eight clubs have been 
organized in the high schools of the state and 
reported to the supervisor. Two of these 
have asked for affiliation with the Wyoming 


|| 
a and American Home Economics Associations. 


